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To meet with conditions like the one illustrated above does not, there- 
fore, justify the slightest alarm. A Winton Touring Car may be going ever 
so fast but the operator, quick as a flash, with a single forward stroke ot 
the right arm, can disconnect the power from the transmission and apply a 
wheel-locking emergency brake. Absolutely no chance for confusion— 
only one thing to do, and the means for doing under direct command. 
Simple, isn’t it? Of course, there are two other brakes, either of which 
would hold the car, forward or backward, on the steepest hill, but the 
convenience of this positive acting emergency brake is a big feature when 
considering the matter of safety. 

Everything about the Winton combines to insure safety, comfort and 
speed. It’s the handsomest car on the market, too. Possesses many inher- 
ent advantages which make it the unquestioned triumph of the 1903 season. 
It is appreciated by those who recognize superiority and whose good judgment 
enables them to differentiate between practical construction (with the em- 
bodiment of the best and most expensive materials), and superficial qualities. 

The new 1903 Winton Touring Car has a 20 horse-power motor, 
a substantial increase over the 1902 model. The price, everything com- 
plete, is $2,500. Visit any of our branch or agency depots and the 
many features of Winton excellence will be fully demonstrated. 


The Winton Motor Carriage Co., Berea Road, Cleveland, U. S. A. 
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There is No Danger 


of being unable to stop suddenly in any emergency 


. Winton 
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“A land of music and flowers and birds” 


OLD 
MEXICO 


Is a more ‘‘foreign” land and has more 
interesting places and strange customs 
to attract the traveler from the United 
States than any country of Europe, 
and it is right at home. A winter trip 
to Mexico is delightful, and can be best 
made by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


Lots of facts regarding Mexico can 
be had at either of our 77 Information 
and Recreation Bureaus. 








Tue Four-Track News, an illustrated monthly maga- 
zine of travel and education—too or more pages, every one 
of which is of human interest. Mailed free to any address 
in North America for 50 cents a year; foreign countries 
one dollar—single copies 5 cents. Sold by news dealers. 
Grorce H. Daniets, Publisher, Grand Central Station, New York. 


Send a two-cent stamp for a fifty-two page Illustrated Catalogue 
. of the ‘‘ Four-Track Series ’’ 








The World’s Best Music 


If there is a piano in your home you are constantly buying sheet music—and 
paying high prices for it. It lies in ragged piles around the house and becomes 
scattered and torn. You lose money by buying music in that way, to = noth- 
ing of your loss of time and temper when searching for a particular selection. 
Why not buy your music in volumes, filled with the best selections, and 
thoroughly indexed? The “Library of the World’s Best Music” is designed for 
your needs. Its eight volumes—sheet music size, but light and easy to handle 
—are crowded with the best vocal and instrumental music, carefully selected 
by an experienced corps of music editors. If you were to buy the music it 
contains, one piece at a time, it would cost you over $200.00. Through our Musi- 
cal Library Club—for a limited time—the entire set will cost you one-tenth of 
that amount, and you can pay in easy monthly payments. 
































$1.00 a Month Payments j 


The sets are in eight large volumes, 9x 12 inches in size, attractively bound in 
half-leather or cloth. By means of an ingenious device in binding the volumes 
open flat at the piano and remain open. A set contains over 400 illustrations, 
including numerous chromatic art plates, printed in ten to twelve colors. There 
are 2,200 pages of sheet music in the entire library. 


IF YOU ARE A PIANIST you will find this collec- IF YOU ARE A SINGER the ‘“‘World’s Best Music’’ 


tion of music invaluable. It contains 300 instrue | will increase your repertoire. It will place in 
meatal selections by the best composers, includin your hands of the best old and new songs, duets, 


popular and operatic melodies, dances, funera’ trios and quartets, arranged for all voices and for 
marches, and classic and romantic piano music. piano accompaniment. The collection embraces 
Such composers are represented as Paderewski, | all the old songs of your childhood days, besides 
Gounod, Sullivan, Mascagni, Wagner, Mozart, the new and popular melodies of the last few 
Balfe and Liszt. years. 


IF YOU LIKE MUSIC but do not play yourself, IF YOU ARE A STUDENT of music, you will find 
you cannot make a better present to your wife or | this Library more than half a musical education. 
daughter than a set of this musical Library. It | The selections have been made by Reginald 
means evening after evening of pleasure, for it | De Koven, Victor Herbert, Helen Kendrick 
furnishes in the most compact and simple form | Johnson, Gerrit Smith and others equally well- 
all the world’s greatest music. This collection is | known in the musical world. As a musical cy- 
to music what the encyclopedia is to knowledge | clopzdia it is unexcelled,as it contains 500 biog: 
—the best of all properly proportioned. raphies of musicians and 400 ts. 


Sets Sent on Approval 


Our Musical Library Club has secured an entirely new edition of the ‘‘World’s Best 
Music”’ at a price slightly above the cost of paper and printing. On this account we 
are able to offer these sets at about one-half the regular prices—payable $].00 a 
month. Through the Musical Library Club—direct from the publisher to the 
customer—you can secure a set for $21.00 in cloth binding and $25.00 for the 
half-leather. These sets were previously sold for $35.00 and $40.00. The 
edition is small, so to avoid disappointment in failing to secure a 
set, cut off the coupon to-day, sign it, and mail it to us. We will 
then send you a set (express paid by us) for examination and use. After 
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five days’ examination, if you are not satisfied, return the books to The 

us at our expense. But if you decide to keep the set, send us $1.00 University 

at the expiration of five days, and $1.00 a month thereafter until . Society 
Fifth Ave. 


the full amount is paid. 

‘We had manufactured for our holiday trade a lim- 
BOOKCASE FREE “tea number of beautiful bookcases for holding the 
volumes that comprise the ‘‘World’s Best Music.”” Unexpectedly a few 
of these cases are left on our hands. If you place an order for a set of 
the ‘“‘World’s Best Music’’ at once, we will send you prepaid and 
without charge one of these bookcases. This offer is open fora 
short time only, and unless you order promptly the limited sup- 4 

bY after for 24 months; if not satisfac- 

ff I agree to return them within 5 


ply of cases may be exhausted. 
The ‘“‘World’s Best Music’’ without the bookcase free is to’ 
days. If this coupon is mailed in time, I 
am to receive a bookcase with the set free. 


New York 


Please send me on ap- 
proval, prepaid, a set of 
“‘The World’s Best Music’’ 
in half-leather. If satisfac- 
tory I agree to pay $1.00 within 
5 days and $1.00 per month there- 





worth in any home in which there is a piano much more 
than its cost. The retail value of the case is $4.00. This 
bookcase is a present from us and does not increase 
the cost of the music in any manner. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 


78 Fifth Avenue, New York In ordering cloth, change 24 months to 20 months. 


Not necessary to send coupon if ‘‘Collier’sWeekly” is mentioned. 





Proofs of Gibson Drawings 


which have appeared in Collier’s, will be sent to any address for $2.00. These proofs are carefully printed on heav: 
plate paper and are suitable for framing. Address COLLIER’S WEEKLY, 416 West 13th St, NEW YOR 
( 









































Life Insurance 









Write to the 


Free from All 
Speculative Travelers Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn., 


Features. 
—_ or the agent in your vicinity. 
There are some 


Eye Openers 


In Accident Insurance Policies 


Just placed on the market by 
S.C. DUNHAM. The Travelers Insurance Co. 


President. 






They are something new, and there is 
os a gy ae BS them in 
IBERALITY, in D BENE- 
Accident Insurance il! Fits, in SIMPLICITY. ; 
Oldest, Largest And the same old security grown larger, 
that makes THE TRAVELERS’ contracts 
the most widely popular among solid business 
and professional men, is behind them. 
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Proof in larger size of the exquisite drawing 
“GIRLHOOD,” which appears on the cover 
this week, or of any of Mr. Gibson’sdrawings \ 
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Any Style Sack 1 
or Cutaway Frock 





This desirable suit is 
another illustration of 
our excellent values. 
We make about 250 
suits to measure 
every day. Our 
Tailoring Division 
is but a part of 
our large  busi- 
ness, which, owing 

to its immensity, ad- 
mits of the least pos- 
sible profit on each 
sale, hence our match- 
less values. We guar- 
antee materials, fit, 
style and satisfaction. 


Fancy Dark Mixed 
Worsted Cheviot 


All wool, good weight, a 
well-wearing fabric. Dark 
ground of diagonal weave 
with mixture of gray, a 
faint over-plaid of very 
dark blue and red, and 
a fine broken light gray 
stripe running up and down, 
forming a beautiful, new, stylish 
pattern. Order No. V10034. Any style 
sack or cutaway frock suit, made 

to your measure . ° $15. 00 


Write for Catalagne vG, 


containing samples of above material and 
other suitings, also instructions about or- 
dering. Our Catalogue VY of New Spring 
Styles will be ready about February 15th. 


Write Today for a copy (free). 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Michigan Ave. and Madison St., Chicago. 
Established 1872. 

















This 
Suit to Order 














DIAMONDS, 


on credit 


half-m! Liar Tey 
stock. We deliver the 
article at once tee 
pay ten per cent. o 
price oe We send 


sel lo your 
| toad or place of business where you may on it Legon pe — 
deciding to buy. We pay all specail 
Diamonds only, and ans a Agreng ce with every one we rn 
i] We make exchanges at in the future, ae full, original 
paid. —patalin fe ht ‘Est. 1858) and by far the largest fi} 
ouse in the business. Your local banker will rend to his Dun or 
Bradstreet book of Commercial Ratings and tell you about our reliabil- 
oe and standing. Our beautiful book, “How Easily You Can Wear and 
Own a Diamond,” answers every which you _= ask. We 
send it free with illustrated catalogue on request. rite to-day. 
LOFTIS BROS. & CO., Dept. B-38, 92 to 8 State St. 
Opposite Marshall Field & ‘Co. CHICAGO, ILL., U. 8. A. 











Minneapolis and St. Paul 


BEGINNING NOVETFIBER 2 
Fast ‘‘Limited” night train, with stateroom and 
open-section sleeping car, buffet-library car, and 
free reclining chair car through without change. 


Dining car service. 
A. H. HANSON, G. P. A. CHICAGO 
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$4695 “Kine” BUGGY 
KING” 

complete with Genuine Full 
Leather Top and Shafts. Cushions 
with springs and covered — Gen- 
uine Leather—tan and 
Sarven patent wheels—all ole 
ory. Dust-proof ae 
self-oiling axles. 

BUILT TO LAST and 

IT DOES LAST . 
Silver Trimming—dash rails, hub -bands, back rail, top 
prop nuts and seat handles, The price is special. Write 
for our New Catalogue of Vehicles and Harness. IT 
Is FREE. “Union’ Harness is the Best. The quality 
of our goods is always in 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION, Dept. E 47, Chicago, Ill. 
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The Story of Two ‘Gibson Girls ”’ 


“Look here, upon this picture, and on this.’"—Ham/et. 





Perhaps our readers will bear with 











its roster of famous contributors—celebrated 
—should lack even one name of complet 
draughtsman and cartoonist, wrote to Mr. 
Charles Dana Gibson and offered him for 
twelve double-page drawings to be published 
in the Household Numbers of Co//ier’s 
Weekly, the sum of ten thousand dollars. 
Mr. Gibson’s reply was courteous, but 
firm. For years he had drawn exclusively 
for <* Life’? — this new proposition was 
flattering, the temptation, however, inade- 
quate. ‘*Double it then,’’ wrote the 
editor. <Yes,’’ replied Mr. Gibson, <‘if 
you make it twenty-five thousand and for 
four years.’’ <*Done,’’ said the Editor. 
And so, on October 23d was the contract 
signed. Early in a November number we 
had the pleasure of printing a brief review 
of Mr. Gibson’s work, together with the 
announcement that he would be hereafter 


Weekly. 


EHIND the smiling face on this week’s cover lurks a story. It is 
mainly a comic story—with a suspicion of tragic interest impending. 


us while we tell the tale. 


Many, many months ago the editor of this paper, impatient that 


writers and artists of first renown 
eness, that of America’s premier 





Copyright 1902 by Robert Howard Russell 


a regular contributor to Co//ier’s 


**Charity That Covers—” 


Among the first ideas evolved by Mr. Gibson and the editor was one 


which particularly appealed to both—that o 
a single head. So confident were we that 


f printing very simply as a cover 
this would prove at once attrac- 


tive and unique that we committed the indiscretion of announcing it in a 


booklet-—*‘The Lion’s Mouth’’— published 
double-page illustrations will be the artistic fe 


in November, as follows: ‘*His 
ature of the Household Number, 


and a striking departure from his usual form of expression will be a cover 


design for one of the special issues.”’ 


Now mark Fate’s finger! Among 


the periodicals and magazines heaped on the editor’s desk one morning was 
one whose blood-red cover caught his eye at once. He could hardly believe 


his eyes—for there, flagrant, familiar, albei 
the «*Gibson Girl.’’ 

was soon forthcoming. 
was a line of type (the price, as it were, on 


«The Social Ladder,’’ a book from which 


It seemed impossible. 
Huddled, as if ashamed, at the foot of the picture, 


t in unfamiliar surroundings, was 
But the clew to the mystery 


the poor girl’s head ) advertising 
the sketch had been reprinted, 


and on the editorial announcement page the statement that ‘‘the original of 
the drawing sold in New York City for $80.’’ 
It was to correct this disingenuous and misleading statement that we 


made public the terms of our contract with 


Mr. Gibson. Now, however, 


unchastened by adversity, the same magazine replies to the shocked inquiry 





ua 


Pot February 3, 1903, 





Dear Madam: 
) The action taken by 
the publishers of a weekly paper 
in New York, about which you 


If it appears to you from the 
advertisement that the Journal 

has done something which it 

should not have done, perhaps 

I should tell you that its ac- | 





have inquired, is something con- wv 
cerning which wei prefer to say faa ae 


nothing. In prief I am pernape a. 
. 
to be justified in say: that we 
; ay ing J rs 
«regard it as silly; that is all. 


tion in the matter in question, 
was perfectly straight-forward 
and had the complete approval 

of Mr. Gibson himself. 





Very truly yours, 


Dal! Woy nan thon 
Managing Editor. 
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The Ball Check cuts deeply into the 
gas bill by preventing unnecessary 
consumption of gas 


The Ball Check 


A simple little device, fits any mantle 
burner replacing the ordinary long 
mixing tube, and acts as a check to 
the gas at itssinitial pressure. A 
slight twist to the right or left se- 


cures the highest? fictency, of the 
burner, and ‘Teduz es the supply of 
xas. 


Ball Chetk and short Bunsen tube 

to fil your burner 25 cents. Ball Check, 

* Bunsen tube, burner, and Ball Check 

mantle .75 ceuts at env gooe' store or 

of aes Postage prepaid. No tools are 

needed—jist unscrew the old check, 

screw on the Ball check and turn on 
the gas. : 

Illustrated booklet FREE. 


BALL CHECK LIGHT COMPANY 
Dept. S, 18 Park Place, New York 

















It is delicious, fruity and pure, with 
a forty-year record as first on the list 
of Dry Champagnes. No sparkling 
wine in use is its superior. 























ATENT SECURED) 


Or Fee Returned 








END model or sketch for FREE opinion as to patentability 

Send for our illustrated GUIDE BOOK, finest publication 
issued for free distribution. Contains 10C mechanical move 
ments. Tells HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT, HOW AND 
WHAT TO INVENT FOR PROFIT, HOW TO SELL 
PATENTS, LAW POINTS FOR INVENTORS, Etc, Pat- 
ents secured through us advertised without charge in the 
PATENT RECORD. SAMPLE COPY FREE. We aiso 
send free our LIST OF INVENTIONS WANTED. Address, 


EVANS, WILKENS & CO. 
605 F Street Washington, D. C. 























$8 Protects Your Valuables 


For the Home, Doctors, Law- 
yers, Professional Peopie and 
Small business uses. Cheaper 
than a safe and better. 


Meilink’s Fire and 
Water Proof Vault 


is the only protection from 
FirE, WATER, SNEAK THIEVES, 
and DISHONEST SERVANTS, for 
Jewelry, Deeds, Insurance Pa- 
pers, and valuables. Keep your 
affairs private. 
AS AN ADVERTISEMENT we will 
ship No. 1, like illustration, for 
only $8.00. FREIGHT PAID east 
of the Mississippi and north of 
the Tennessee line. Large enough 
for all legal papers; weight 75 Ibs., 
made of heavy steel plate, black enamel finish, nickel trimmed, four 
tumbler combination screw lock, All styles and sizes. 

Your money right back if not the best value you ever saw. 
SENT FREE—Book showing all sizes and styles at prices that will 

surprise you. 


The Meilink Mfg. Co. Specialty TOLEDO ¢ one 8t., 





















































Battery Table Lamp......... $ 3.00 
Battery Hanging Lamp ..... 10.00 
Telephone, with Battery $2.50 & 5.95 
Electric Door Bells....... «++ -30 
Electric Carriage Lamps.... 
Electric Hand Lanterns 
$8.00 Medical Batteries. 
$12.00 Belt, with Su ong . 
Telegraph ‘Outfits... aaae 25 
Battery Motors ... "gr. 00 to oon 00 
Bicycle Electric Lights oo eee 2.00 
Electric Railway. ......0+++ 3-50 
Pocket Flash Lights....... 1.50 
Necktie Lights....... 
Send for Free Book, Describes 
and illustrates many of the most 
useful electric devices, at won- 
“aderfully small prices. A!l prac- 
tical. The lowest price in the 
world on everything electrical. 
Agents can make handsome commissions and many, 
sales. Write for complete information. 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS Cleveland, Ohio 








You can make BIG 

Stereopticons wowzY Butertaining 
the Public. Nothing affords better oppor- 
tunities for men 
with smallcapital 
We start you, fur- 
nishing complete 
outfitsand explicit 
instructions at a 
surprisingly low 
cost. The Field is 
Eespocomprising 
the regular thea- 

ter and lecture ci also local fi fields in Churches, Public canes, 
Lodges and General Gatherings. Our Entertainment = 


ee and s) — rial offer fully explains everything. Sent Free 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








of one of its subscribers with the statement 


«sthe. complete approval of Mr. Gibson himself.’? On sending the letter 
to that distinguished artist it was returned with the vigorous 


indorsement seen above. So ends a 
instructive incident. 


that its unusual proceeding had 


picturesque, amusing and 

















The “Lion’s Mouth” questions may b 
this issue. The announcement of 


ruary Household Number, issue 


in the January competition will be made in the Feb- 








¢ found on page 23 of 
the prize winners 


d February 28th. 





















$25,000 PROFIT 
Leen é GINSENG 


ACRE 

was made in one year by a Missouri man. Demand 
is increasing. Wild supply is nearly exhausted. 
Hardy everywhere in the United States. Can be 
grown in small gardens as well as on farms, Most 
profitable crop known. Send 25 cents and get our 
complete book telling all about this wonderful 
Ginseng and “‘The Ginseng Garden" for a whole 
year. Circulars free, 


CHINESE-AMERICAN GINSENG CO. 
Dept. B, Joplin, Mo. 

































































































HE SECRETARY OF WAR made a remarkable speech on 

the race problem in the South at the anniversary meeting of 

the Union League Club in New York early in the month. 

It has been represented that Mr. Root spoke for the 

Administration, but we do not think this is so. Mr. Root 
does not often speak for the Administration. It seems to us that 
he did no more than »express the sad and bewildered feeling with 
which thou githa inen: ig? Suey part of the country contemplate 
the eenypiers “db tvtffalt® fe? stig ‘plan for the elevation of the negro 
whepit * Was embadied in the faw with so much confidence after 
the ‘Civil War. “iM. Root , sprtke more in sorrow than in anger. 
Heteny as. far, as, any Southern’ man could wish in confessing that 
the ek pétingent “Had ited’ * The suffrage has been taken away from 
the black mai‘ti most of the States in which he composes the 
larger part of the population. It is probably only a matter of time 
when the overwhelming dominant white opinion will suc- 
ceed in excluding him from all offices in the Southern 
States. ‘‘So,’’ he went on, ‘‘the country has to face the 
failure of the plan formulated at the close of the war to elevate the 
black man by conferring the suffrage upon him. We can never throw 
up the responsibility for these people held in slavery for so many gen- 
erations. The new question, What can be done for them now that 
the first plan has failed? is one that challenges the best thought and 
the best patriotism of our country.”’ It is a hopeful sign that a man 
of Mr. Root’s political associations should admit that the experiment 
has failed and that there is a new problem which is not to be solved 
by closing village post-offices. We are surprised that the speech has 
not been better received in the South, for it is to the thoughtful men 
of the South, free of the prejudices of mobs and politicians, that the 
country must look for help and suggestion. But perhaps it is not the 
thoughtful men of the South that have been heard in criticism of 


Mr. Root’s speech. 


THE REMEDY 
THAT FAILED 


HE MAIN FEATURES of the Littlefield Anti-Trust bill, which 
passed the House of Representatives by unanimous vote, are as 
follows: New corporations doing an interstate business must file 
under oath a full statement of capital stock, shareholders, dividends, 
wages, etc., which shall be made public. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission is empowered to investigate the management of these 
corporations. Rebates and other forms of discrimination are made 
punishable by fine or imprisonment. The Circuit Courts of the 
United States receive jurisdiction to restrain violations of the act. 
It is not easy to say to what extent the power of the trusts will be 
restricted by the bill, for, as we have remarked before, all these anti- 
trust bills are experimental and no one can say where they are strong 
and where they are weak. The best guarantee that the present 
measure is thorough-going is Mr. Littlefield’s earnest fight against 
the trusts, which has brought down on his head all the 
~<a aiemamaaied hatred of their advocates. If we were looking for evi- 
BILL i a ; F 
dence in the other direction, we should say it could be 
found in the fact that the trusts did not marshal opposition to the 
bill in the House. Perhaps they are waiting till it goes to the Sen- 
ate, where no trust, however rich, is without its valiant defender. 
At any rate, the advocates of publicity as a cure-all of trust evils 
are pretty certain to see their remedy applied. It is the basis of all 
the anti-trust bilis. We can see how it will be of distinct advantage 
to present stockholders and intending investors in trust securities. 
But is that the purpose of anti-trust legislation? To what extent will 
the general public who have nothing left for investment after they 
have paid what the trusts choose to charge for the necessaries of 
life—to what extent will they profit by an occasional inspection 
of the books of the trusts? 


HE UNEXPECTED SENTENCING of a New York murderer to 
imprisonment for life has renewed the discussion of capital pun- 
ishment. Perhaps the time is near at hand when this subject will 
receive the attention it deserves from the thinking people of the 
country. It has never seemed to us that the advocates of capital 
punishment have made out a case that appeals to the sober judgment 
of mankind. Some of them defend the death penalty on the ground 
that it is the expression of a natural resentment on the part of society 
against those who shed human blood. But there used to be an equally 
‘natural’? resentment against persons who stole sheep or 
forged checks. The work of civilization is to cure society 
of these violent ‘‘natural”’ impulses. Does the death pen- 
alty meet the requirement which we are accustomed to demand of 
punitive measures? Does it prevent crime? We answer that witk an- 
other question: Are murders more frequent in Switzerland where the 
death penalty has been abolished than in Great Britain where it is im- 
posed with almost ferocious zeal by the “‘hanging judges’’? Are they 
less common in Illinois than in Wisconsin? We do not pretend that 
the final word has been said on this subject, but we do say the 

* burden of proof that the cold, methodical destruction of human life 


CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT 


by the authorities is valuable to society, and that its value outweighs 
the repeated shocks to the consciences of sensitive people and the 
demoralization of a whole community’s respect for the sanctity’ of 
human life, rests upon the advocates of capital punishment. 


A QUESTION OF GREAT MOMENT to the nation has been 
decided by the joint action of the Secretary of State, the Ambas- 
sador of the United States to Russia and a tailor. While Mr. Charle- 
magne Tower was at St. Petersburg, he suffered inconvenience, loss 
of dignity and disturbance of temper by reason of the fact that he was 
obliged by democratic traditions to appear at court in the simple even- 
ing costume of the American gentleman or French waiter. Mr. Tower 
was subjected to many annoyances. Although he was a representative 
of one of the great world-powers, and bore a name that in itself con- 
veyed the impression of irresistible dignity, he was frequently mistaken 
for a waiter. Russian noblemen tapped him on the shoulder and bade 
him order their carriages. Sometimes he was forced to stand outside 
the door of the Palace waiting for some one to identify him to the sat 
isfaction of a flunky. The entire court appeared to be in a conspiracy 
to force Mr. Tower into gold-braided pantaloons. Even- 

tually he succumbed and devised a uniform which is Se deen 
vaguely described as ‘‘neat but impressive.’? When Mr. 

McCormick went up to St. Petersburg he was forced to decide whether 
he, too, should garb himself in gilt and broadcloth. The matter was 
left to the State Department, which pondered it long, debated it 
with the White House and finally decided that while our army and 
navy and the power of our triumphant democracy were prepared to 
defend an American ambassador if he chose to attend a levee in a 
cardigan jacket and overalls, it would perhaps be better if in this 
one respect the ambassador should bow to the prejudices of the 
Russian court. And so the tailor has been set to work. The ques- 
tion has attracted attention from an austere democratic press. But 
if the ambassador can perform his slight duties with greater satisfac- 
tion to himself in a busby and Zouave pantaloons, we are in favor 
of permitting him to occupy that attractive uniform. Mr. Choate, 
we understand, has so far departed from the severe sartorial tradi- 
tions of his office as to appear at court in silk knee-breeches. 


P Nes SKY-SCRAPER HAS BEEN cursed by artists as a disfigure- 
ment of our big cities and by sanitary authorities as an enemy 
of public health, because streets walled by these monstrous edifices 
become dark and damp cajions. Now it awakens resentment 
in New York because of a new complication. Formerly New 
York people called Chicago ‘‘the Windy City,’’ but Chicago 
is atmospherically as quiet as a forest-nook compared with some 
parts of New York. The blasts of wind in the lower section 
are strong enough to terrify even the stoutest and surest finan- 
cier, and in other neighborhoods where the tall buildings abound, 
the streets are constantly swept by hurricanes created by the 
sky-scrapers. The corner of Twenty-third Street and Broadway 
and Fifth Avenue, which is adorned by that monument of dar 
ing and ingenuity called the Flatiron building, has been named 
“Cape Flatiron’? by some adventurous mariner who_ success- 
fully rounded the stormy promontory. The cyclones, 
hurricanes and tornadoes said to be developed by the 
walling in of a very rebellious element, blow pedestrians 
off their feet, smash plate-glass windows and completely destroy the 
decorum of dress of ladies who are compelled to face the terrors of 
the Cape. Even more serious consequences are charged to these 
artificial blasts, for it is reported that a boy was blown under the 
wheels of an automobile and killed. The public discussions created 
by this weird state of affairs may lead to a reopening of the agitation 
to restrict the height of buildings. We confess that they bring great 
glory to the skill and enterprise of builders and much gain to the 
pockets of owners, but when they cease being merely obnoxious to 
artists and become dangerous to life and limb and comfort, we ought 
to begin’ talking seriously of preventing further attempts to rival the 
Tower of Babel. We may point out that the conditions in New 
York are a warning to architects that, in spite of the progress in 
steel construction, the elements still exist and do business at the 
old stand. Many bold builders have found this out to their cost. 


CAPE FLATIRON 


i VENEZUELAN QUESTION had not been settled when this 
paper went to press, but the process of adjustment seemed to be 
fairly under way. The negotiations were disturbed at one time by a 
dispute between Mr. Bowen and the English Ambassador, Sir Michael 
Herbert. Sir Michael is a mild young diplomat with a 
strong notion of the punctilio of diplomacy, while Mr. 
Bowen is a diplomat of the well-beloved old style that 
has been called the ‘‘shirt-sleeve school.’’ Sir Michael very warmly 
resented the tone and manner of Mr. Bowen’s communication, es- 
pecially the part in which he insisted that a prolongation of the 


British-German alliance would be regarded with surprise and alarm. 
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Mr. Bowen cut out the sentence, but not before it had been sent to 
London, where, we believe, it had the usual good effect of plain 
speaking on the British Foreign Office. Probably it was not written 
without good advice, and undoubtedly it reflects the opinion of the 
President. The Government of this country wants the Venezuelan 
question settled, and wants it settled at once without a repetition 
of the warlike acts by the German men-of-war. 


WE DO NOT KNOW whether we can fully congratulate the people 
of Delaware on the withdrawal of Addicks from the struggle for 
the Senatorship, for we do not know whether Addicks men are to be 
elected to fill the vacancies. It seems to us it would be quite as un- 
comfortable for the decent people of Delaware to be represented in 
the Senate by members of the clique that has attempted to force this 
carpet-bagger on the State as to have Addicks himself as their Sena- 
tor. We make a distinction between the master and the men, but it 
is a distinction not complimentary to the Addicks clique. One can 
understand Addicks’s motive in trying to break into the Senate, but 
what was their motive in supporting him? It would not be hard to 
guess. We hope the fight will continue, not against Addicks alone, 
but against the Addicks idea of politics, the Addicks game and the 
Addicks men until the last stain of this rotten campaign is washed 
from the State. As for Addicks himself, we have often 
wondered what kind of man he can be who thinks any 
‘“‘honor’’ worth having which invites the generous con- 
tempt and hatred of the whole country. Like Charles Lamb in the 
presence of the ‘‘outsider’’ at Hazlitt’s party, we would like to ‘‘feel 
his bumps.’’? Some strange perverted notion of the fitness of things, 
of a man’s obligations to society, of the quality of an ‘‘honor’’ from 
which all honor has been stripped, must have got into his head. Let 
us add that he must have been beset by a singular delusion of the 
general worthlessness of the community he hoped to represent. Per- 
haps one thing flowed from another. Starting with the theory that 
the people of Delaware would permit Addicks to represent them in 
the Senate, nothing would be too bad to think about the people of 
Delaware. Fortunately the State has stood the test well so far. It 
may be pretty bad—the size of the Addicks vote will prevent a com- 
plete acquittal—but, thank Heaven, it is not as bad as Addicks ex- 
pected. We hope that now he is beaten he will not be permitted to 
dictate terms to the victors. 


; ADDICKS OUT 


r IS A LONG TIME SINCE the war cloud hung over the Balkans 
permanently. The spring of alarming rumors has been changed 
to South America and Asia. But the Balkans have not wholly dis- 
appeared as a source of chills to European ministries, and of hopes 
for war correspondents and subalterns. They have suddenly taken 
the centre of the stage from Venezuela and promise to occupy the 
attention of the world during the spring. 
against the Sultan have been growing more and more bold and 
active until the Sultan has deemed it necessary to send large rein- 
forcements to the frontier and to call to the colors the army re- 
servists of Asia Minor. Of course, the rebellion is cordially sup- 
ported by the neighboring Bulgarians, and will receive more marked 
assistance as it develops. Of course, also, Russia is suspected of 
encouraging the rebels, and this suspicion leads at once to a revival 
of the familiar talk of Russian designs on Constantinople, always 
a topic to point the pen of English leader writers. But all this is 
mere conjecture, and seems at variance with very recent reports 
of friendly dealings between. St. Petersburg and the Porte. The 
only known facts are that the Macedonian uprising has 
reached a stage where it has alarmed the Sultan, and that 
he is preparing to apply all his resources to put it down 
and to meet any new contingencies that may arise from it. The 
sympathies of the civilized world will naturally be with the rebels, but 
sympathy will not load their guns. The chances are all against them 
unless Russia or Austria should interfere in their behalf, and even 
these powers would find the Turkish army none too easy. The 
Sultan’s military establishment is not highly modern in equipment, 
but the army is well disciplined and loyal, and man for man the Turk- 
ish soldier is the equal if not the superior of any fighting man in the 
world. He does not in any sense satisfy the western conception of 
the luxurious oriental, for he is not only brave and patient, but he is 
extremely temperate, can live on the smallest known rations, and 
is accounted the best marching soldier in the world. It is always 
easy to conquer Turkey on paper, but with such an army to defend 
it, there is a good deal more life in this wicked old dog than we 
could wish. 








NY MEDICAL MAN who followed the recent career of the un- 

fortunate Crown Princess of Saxony could have rredicted the 
outcome of her ‘‘romance.’? All the bright colo.s have been 
rubbed out of the picture and the Princess stand~ revealed as an 
unfortunate middle-aged woman whom insanity ied into an act of 
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The Macedonian rebels . 


folly. She has been sent to a ‘‘sanitorium,’’ which we take to be a 
euphemism in Europe for the same sort of institution for the care of 
the nervously and mentally infirm that it is in this country. The 
publicity and excitement of the elopement have completed the wreck 
of this poor woman. The Belgian Giron has been sent 
back to Belgium, and we trust we shall hear no more of 
him. It is sad to have to chronicle the downfall of this 
‘‘great international romance’’; but we suspect that a good many of 
the ‘‘romances’”’ we read about in the newspapers are of the same 
class and are more deserving of the attention of alienists than of 
journalists and writers of avowed fiction. 


THE COLLAPSE 
OF A ROMANCE 


E THINK IT WAS Robert Louis Stevenson who remarked that 

a poor man’s pipe of tobacco is worth more to him than the 
plays of Shakespeare. Certainly it is worth more to him than the 
barren disputation of the First Folio experts. In a popular view, 
nothing could be of less value than the learning and ingenuity of these 
unwearied hair-splitters. Are not the works of Shakespeare in good 
plain print to be had for a trifle? Need any but the very poorest man 
deny himself these at the sacrifice of his pipe of tobacco? We know 
a gentleman who rejoices in‘the possession of a First Folio, for which 
he paid a sum that would be a fortune to any poor man. Does he 
read it? Surely not. Except when it is taken out for purposes of 
exhibition, it reposes during the greater part of the time in the vault 
of a ‘‘safety deposit’? company. In the language of collectors, it is 
said to be in an excellent state of preservation, but our friend never 
looks to it to verify a quotation or reference. It is not 
of those ‘‘midnight folios’? to which the book-loving 
Charles Lamb addressed a familiar apostrophe. In fact, 
we think he would have included: it in his list of books that are no 
books—things that are not fitted for the genial human use of reading. 
The spelling is, of course, antiquated; the punctuation of extraordi- 
nary conceit; the print almost as difficult as black-letter; the sense 
often unintelligible; the whole book, with its odor of three centuries, 
too venerable for enjoyment. Our friend does well to leave his treas- 
ure with the ‘“‘safety deposit’? company. It is a gilt-edged bond, a 
high-priced security, a chattel of great value; but not a book adapted 
to the mild commerce of the evening lamp. For the labor of many 
editors and commentators was required to make the Shakespeare that 
the poor man can buy for a dollar at the corner book-shop. The poor 
man blessed with a taste for reading may thank his stars that the best 
books in the world are thus easily procurable. Nay, the free library 
admits him without the smallest tax to all the garnered wisdom of the 
ages. He can indeed afford to smile at the vain raptures of the First 
Folio collectors and their kind. 


RARE BOOKS 
AND READING 


T IS MANY YEARS SINCE Mr. W. D. Howells, in a famous essay 

forecasted the decline of Dickens. Nothing else that Mr. Howells 
ever said has been so frequently quoted against him. He is and has 
long been known as a depreciator of Dickens to thousands who have 
never read one of his own charming novels. No doubt Mr. Howells 
has often regretted that unfortunate Pyrrhonic moment. What he 
said was that Dickens would have to yield to certain later writers of 
our own time, who have conceived fiction to be a finer art than it was 
in the practice of the great Victorian. It has often been ungener- 
ously imputed that by the writers who were to contest the supremacy 
of Dickens, Mr. Howells meant Mr. Henry James and himself. This 
we have never credited. Mr. Howells is critic as well as novelist, 
and it is hard to be infallible in both functions. But the fact remains 
that as a literary prophet Mr. Howells has in this instance singularly 
failed of honor. He has lived to write more books than Dickens himself, 
and yet the thing which he predicted has not come to pass. The art 
of Mr. James has in course of time become so deeply esoteric, that few 
persons, save professed psychologists, can make anything 
of it. Notwithstanding, the creator of ‘‘Micawber’’ con- 
tinues to flourish almost as in the days when the whole 
English world waited with eager expectation for the children of his 
brain. After a half century ‘‘David Copperfield”’ is still unchallenged 
as the most popular of English novels. As to purely humorous crea- 
tions, the ‘*Pickwick Papers’’ is still first and the rest nowhere. 
Among novels of serious import, the ‘‘Tale of Two Cities’’ occupies 
a very high place—most people would include it with the twelve 
greatest English novels. Of course, we are speaking in a popular 
sense. The three books cited are baggage enough for immortality, 
but Dickens has other luggage that is sure to bespeak for him a 
safe and honorable conduct. And we have just been celebrating with 
much internal joy and thanksgiving the ninety-first anniversary of his 
birth. Inestimable benefactor, how great is our debt to him! With- 
out him how dispeopled were the realms of humor and fancy! But 
let us not forget to salute Mr. Howells (to whom also our obligation 
is not slight) even while we rejoice over his prophecy unfulfilled. 
Had Mr. Howells been a better prophet, we should all have less 
reason to be happy. 
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Ready to Fight for the Monroe Doctrine 


HERE is now going round the 
world no more important piece 
of news than this: The United 
States is ready and prepared to 
fight for the Monroe Doctrine. 
It is important news because 
it deeply affects the relations 
which exist between nations. It 

is to-day the most significant factor in the inter- 
course between our government and the governments 
of Europe. This information is news even if it does 
not figure in the daily despatches set out with big head- 
lines and garnished with pictures; even if it does not 
appear so glaringly upon the surface of events that 
every man who runs through his morning paper may 
see and understand it. It is the one real and enduring 
fact lying behind the Venezuela episode of which so 
much has been said in the daily journals. It is news, 
too, which has. reached every chancellery and cabinet 
room in Europe, and has created there a profound im- 
pression. Long ago European statesmen had suspected 
the United States was ready to fight for its time-hon- 
ored Doctrine; now they know it beyond the possibil- 
ity of doubt. Recent events have made this so plain 
to them that there can be no mistake about it. Simul- 
taneously they have learned that in addition to having 
the determination to defend Monroeism to the utmost 
the United States is able to do so, and that behind the 
Government, the army and the fleets, lies a public spirit 
wellnigh unanimous and of such strenuous and uncom- 
promising character that to trifle with it most assuredly 
means trouble. 


German Meddling at Panama 


Two episodes have brought to European statesmen a 
realization of these inexorable conditions. One was the 
Panama Canal. It is a fact not generally known that 
so insistent was the rumor of German meddling in that 
business with a view to preventing Colombia’s accept- 
ance of terms, that finally Secretary Hay, at the direc- 
tion of President Roosevelt, put a pointed inquiry to 
the German Government. A prompt disclaimer was 
immediately forthcoming, and very soon afterward 
Colombia signed the treaty for the canal.. The inci- 
dent gave our government an opportunity to make it 
known to all the world that no European nation would 
be permitted, directly as a government enterprise or 
indirectly in aid of a private corporation, to dig a canal 
upon the American isthmus. 

Then there was the Venezuelan affair. Both Great 
Britain and Germany thought it prudent before enter- 
ing upon their debt-collecting expedition in South 
America to assure the United States that they had no 
intention of violating the Monroe Doctrine. Few com- 
munications from foreign governments have ever been 
more gratefully received at our White House and State 
Department than the statement made by the represen- 
tatives of Great Britain and Germany about three 
months ago that in coercing Venezuela they had no 
purpose to traverse any of the sacred principles of the 
American Republic. This declaration was not made in 
so many words, but such was the unmistakable purport 
of it. The mere fact that before proceeding against the 
South American country the allies felt it necessary to 
explain their purposes to this Government, was of the 
highest significance. It amounted, not to a recognition 
of the validity and permanence of the Monroe Doctrine, 
but to a recognition of its present existence and the ab- 
sence of any wish at this time to question, controvert 
or violate it. From that day to this the Government 
of the United States—the President, the Secretary of 
State, the Cabinet and the small coterie of Senators who 
are kept fully advised as to the actual state of our for- 
eign relations—have never feared that out of the Vene- 
zuelan episode would come a direct and deliberate vio- 
lation of the sacred doctrine. So far as the present or 
the immediate future is concerned, there is no anxiety 
in the American capital. 


The Monroe Doctrine Must Stand 


But the general public and the average Senator or 
Representative in Congress are not so well assured. 
In many years nothing more characteristic of the 
American people has appeared upon the surface of 
the national waters than the wave of enthusiasm for 
the Monroe Doctrine which has made its way over the 
country during the last few months. The people of 
the United States, with very little sentiment to the 
contrary, have made it very plain that they will have 
no trifling with the principle which that doctrine carries, 
and that they are ready to fight for it at a moment’s 
notice. This spirit of the nation, manifested in a 
thousand ways, has had its natural effect upon our own 
Government; and it has exerted a tremendous influence 
upon every government in Europe. It has made our 
Congress willing and eager to respond to every effort 
of the executive departments to build up and strengthen 
the army and the navy, and asa result of it measures 
for enlargement of the navy, for creation of a general 
staff in the army, for harmonizing in method and equip- 
ment the regular army and the great militia forces of 
the States so that in case of emergency they may read- 
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ily merge one into the other—measures which conser- 
vatism opposed and old-fogyishness delayed as long as 
there was no cloud in the international sky—are now 
either upon the statute books or about to be placed there. 

For all this, the immediate impulse has been the Ger- 
man Kaiser. Distrust of the Emperor, whether rightly 
or wrongly, appears to have spread widely through the 
United States except among the highest and best-in- 
formed officials of whom I have spoken, and the con- 
viction becomes constantly more deep-seated that some 
day, soon or late, the United States and Germany may 
come into armed collision over the Monroe Doctrine. 
The assurances given our Government count against 
this conviction, but particularly in the light of the 
Venezuela incident they do not adequately minimize 
the fear. Under the circumstances it is difficult for 
the masses of American readers to take at their par 
value the friendly public statements made at Berlin; and 
the oft-repeated declarations of Count Von Sternburg, 
the new German Ambassador to Washington, that his 
Government has no intention to question the Monroe 
Doctrine, and that it would not have a slice of Venezue- 
lan territory as a gift, do not fully remove the prevail- 
ing suspicion. The people of the United States will 
not be surprised if ultimately they must fight for the 
Monroe Doctrine, they are quite ready and perhaps a 
little eager to do so, they demand of their Government 
that it go on preparing for the struggle, and they can- 
not get out of their minds the impression that, unless 
the outward aspect of things changes, Germany is the 
power with which the great clash must come. 

This is the situation. The wisest and best-informed 
statesmen are unwilling to admit the probabii:ty or 
even the possibility of. war over the Monroe Doctrine. 
At the same time they are glad enough to take advan- 
tage of the wave of national spirit and secure long- 
needed reforms in the military and naval establish- 
ments. They do so little to check the rising tide that 
Congress itself is actuated by a belief that it is Ger- 
many we must some day fight. It is a peculiar fact 
that among Senators and Representatives who have 
directly to do with legislation for the army and the 
navy, Germany is the power they have ever in mind. 
It is.Germany they are keenly watching as a possible 
rival and antagonist. Actually, though not avowedly, 
there is a sort of race for naval superiority between 
the great American Republic and the great German 
Empire. 

Which is right—the wisdom of the statesmen who 
believe there will be no war, or the instinct of the na- 
tion which holds fears that war may not be easy to 
avoid—only time can tell. But on the side of the 
peace party are these arguments: 

1. The United States and Germany are bound to- 
gether by ties of blood. The millions of German- 
Americans’ who ‘aré among the best people of ‘our 
country make a war yirtually impossible. 


2. There can be no war unless it is forced by 
Germany in a scheme of conquest or adventure, 
and that Germany will never enter upon because 
her bankers, traders and shipping owners will not 
have it. In all South America there is not enough 
for them in the way of territorial aggrandizement 
to make it worth while to run the risk of commer- 
cial and financial ruin which a war would entail. 

3. Germany needs nothing so much as trade 
apo and financial repose. Therefore it is desir- 
able to extend German influence throughout the world 
wherever this may be done without coming into col- 
lision with great powers. But to get into war with a 
nation like the United States over a game not worth the 
candle would be simple madness. 

4. The Kaiser is not half so much of a war-maker and 
trouble-seeker as he is represented to be. He loves to 
a? the international game—and plays it most skil- 

ully—but he always stops short of actual collision. 
Until he runs up against a great opposing force he has 
a good time in his own peculiar way, but the moment 
he is confronted with such force he invariably retreats. 

5. If all the foregoing should prove to be ill-founded, 
Germany would never dare test the Monrve Doctrine 
without a first-class ally, and a first-class ally in such a 
venture she can never get. 


Europe's Attitude 


On the other hand, the national apprehension runs 
along these lines: 

1. No European power has directly recognized the 
validity of the Monroe Doctrine. The most they have 
done is to say they have no intention of controverting 
it—till they get ready, and they may change their 
minds at any moment. 

2. There is a great land-hunger in European coun- 
tries. South America offers the best outlet for their 
congested population. Nothing but the ‘‘no trespass” 
sign put up there by the United States prevents them 
overrunning South America as they have overrun Asia 
and Africa. 

3. In Europe the United States is hated and envied. 
One never loves his more successful rival. .The fiat of 
the United States that it will not have’South and Cen- 
tral America colonized by European nations must inev- 
itably bring on a collision between our nation and the 
world. Some day tariff or other cause of irritation, or 
some international complication, will weld a good part 
of Europe together in an alliance to wipe out the magic 
circle of prescriptive right which the United States 
seeks to draw around a continent. 

There are in Washington statesmen who believe this 
latter argument is well founded; that the United States 
is oe too much; that it virtually says it will 
not itself take possession of South American countries 
and will not permit any other power to do so; that it 
thus seeks to impose limitations upon the activities of 
its fellow members of the family of sovereign nations 
which those members are sure to resent whenever the 
inducement to do so arises or the moment be opportune. 
In other words, a few thinking men regard the Monroe 
Doctrine as a ‘‘chip on the shoulder,”’ a standing chal- 
lenge to trouble. But they are the minority. The 
great majority of Americans believe it is absolutely 
necessary that Monroeism be perpetuated to the end 
of time, no matter at what cost. 


Prepared for a Contingency 


The American Army and Navy are Forestalling Possibilities 


son of Venezuela, the Administration in Wash- 
ington is actively engaged in carrying out the 
adage of the first President that the time of peace is 
the time of preparation for war. It was a grizzled old 
Prussian sergeant who said to a group of his fellows in 
the army of the Great Frederick, within the hearing of 
a diary-keeping officer: ‘‘Now stop your loafing; the 
war is over and you've got to work.”” Homely as the 
sentiment seemed, its deeper meaning has not been lost 
upon students of strategy, who, from hard-earned ex- 
rience, have learned to know its truth. Among them 
it has passed into a maxim along with the more ele- 
gantly expressed advice of the Lenmus Russian Gen- 
eral Suwarow: ‘‘Easy time in peace, hard time in war; 
hard time in peace, easy time in war.’’ Both Suwarow 
and the old Prussian sergeant meant that preparation 
wins more battles than good generalship and over- 
whelming forces. ; 
For a century such epigrams as these have been ax- 
iomatic among American military men, but never until 
now could it be said that there had been a serious at- 
tempt to put them into practice in this country. The 
immediate contingency of a hostile emergency had been 
the sole spur to warlike activity since the‘gnd of the 
Revolution. Quietly but effectively, the mi'itary and 
the naval administrations of the Government xre mak- 
ing and realizing their plans for whatever dang may 


Wi quick American understanding of the les- 


come from the jealousies and cupidity engendered 
through the assumption by the United States of a 
place among the foremost world-powers. It did not 
take the menace of the anti-Venezuelan alliance to 
bring about the activity now prevailing in those de- 
partments of the Government to which are intrusted 
the maintenance of the efficiency of the army and the 
fleet. The initiation of a policy of preparedness was un- 
dertaken before it was realized that the attitude of 
Great Britain, Germany and Italy in South American 
waters would be regarded as affecting the great Repub- 
lic of the north. 

If you should wish to know the state of the Govern- 
ment’s readiness for a hostile emergency, the response 
of the high ranking official to whom you would apply, 
would depend upon your status. If you were a mem- 
ber of Congress seeking information to decide your po- 
sition on measures affecting the army or the navy, you 
would receive a long explanation of the needs of the 
service with which your informant was connected or in 
whose welfare he was concerned. You would go away 
convinced, perhaps, that the future of the Government 
depended upon your vote. If you were a mere unoffi- 
cial seeker forthe truth, you would probably hear much” 
and learn nothing. But granted that you were a brother 
officer, bound by loyalty and official regulations to ob- 
serve the confidence placed in your discretion, your in- 
quiry as to how soon the army or the navy or both 
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Sailors Returning to the Ship after a Shore Drill 


KEEPING THE NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT 


could be expected to go to war with some prospect of 
success, would be answered with a prompt and pride- 
ful, ‘‘Now.”’ 

And it is so. Astonishing as it may seem to those 
who are not aware of all that has been and is being 
done by the men who stand foremost in the military 
and the naval establishments, the country is ready at 
an instant’s notice to meet whatever may come in the 
way of a warlike emergency. Not that there would be 
nothing to do if danger from abroad should suddenly 
confront us. There is always much to be accomplished, 
even after the most perfect preparation in time of peace, 
when war clouds are ready to break. Nor should it be 
understood that the American Government has reached 
the acme of preparedness. But it is an emphatic truth 
that to the limit of its present ability, the Government 
is ready, with hardly a moment’s delay, to place itself 
on a war footing; in fact, it may be regarded as now 
maintaining what can best be described as a skeleton- 
ized war basis. 


Our Ships are Ready 


Every battleship on the naval list is in commission; 
nearly every other vessel of war is engaged in active 
service or being made ready for it; colliers and supply 
ships are owned by the United States for the first time 
in a period of peace; the army has been increased four- 
fold since the tranquil days before the Spanish War; 
the organized State militia has, by an act of Congress 
passed and approved in January, been brought more 
directly under the control of Federal authority, and 
will become an actual and not merely a nominal re- 
serve force of the regular establishment; the defences 
of nearly every important harbor have been placed 
upon an up-to-date footing; arrangements made for 
the procurement of troop transports can be carried 
into effect with little delay; arsenals and navy yards 
are working overtime to provide reserve supplies; an 
identical small arm has been adopted for the Army, 
the Navy and the Marine corps, and is being furnished 
to them as rapidly as possible, and the militia is receiv- 
ing the Krag magazine rifle in exchange for the anti- 
quated Springfield single-shooter that proved so un- 
popular in the Santiago campaign. And while this 
foundation for surer prospect of victorious combat is 
being laid, men whose life-study has been the art of 
war are engaged in planning, with due regard for in- 
ternational contingencies, campaigns, offensive and de- 
fensive, to be carried out upon the sea and the land. 

For the army no concern is felt. While small in 
comparison with the enormous establishments of the 
great European powers, its construction renders it 
capable of greater elasticity. Under the vigorous ad- 
ministration of Elihu Root as Secretary of War, the 
nucleus has been formed of an organization simply 
overwhelming in numbers, that within a brief period 
could be placed in the field, armed and equipped for 
service. That a land war within the continental limits 
of the United States is a contingency hardly worthy of 
consideration, is the general opinion of military men. 
The great struggle of the future, the strategists agree, 
will be fought on the seas, and it is for the preparation 
of the fleet that the efforts of the Government are now 
chiefly directed. 


Our Growing Navy 


At the outbreak of the Spanish War the American 
Navy possessed only five battleships. To-day there 
are eleven battleships in commission; nine more bat- 
tleships and six armored cruisers capable of taking a 
place in the line of battle are under construction; two 
armored cruisers more formidable than any of their 
type ever built have been authorized, and at least three 
battleships and another armored cruiser are to be pro- 
vided for by the present Congress, thus making certain 
the creation of a fleet within four years of thirty-two 
line-of-battle armorclads. Compared with the great 
navies of England, France and Russia, this formidable 
array of floating fortresses makes a poor showing. It 
is even less formidable than the fleet which Germany, 
never until recently ambitious to become a power on 
the sea, will have constructed within the same period. 
The German naval building programme, originally in- 
tended for completion in 1916, and now to be carried 
out by 1908, contemplates thirty-eight battleships. 
With the stimulus of suspected designs on the stabil- 
ity of the Monroe Doctrine to produce a more liberal 
spirit in Congress, it is now regarded as likely that the 
authorization of a fleet approaching the German ideal 
of an offensive naval force will be an outcome of the 
next legislative session. 

The first step in the line of achieving the navy’s 
present state of preparation was taken by John D. Long, 
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Finishing 5-inch Projectiles 


when, under his authority as Secretary of the Navy, 
he created the General Board, with Admiral Dewey as 
chairman. That was two years ago. Intrusted with 
devising projects for any hostile emergency that might 
be presented, the Board early decided that the only way 
to provide against sudden contingencies was to keep the 
fleet constantly in commission with a sufficient quantity 
of reserve supplies at hand. Its scheme had been vir- 
tually perfected when Rear-Admiral Henry C. Taylor, 
a eaiber of the Board and one of the foremost practi- 
cal strategists in the naval service, became Chief of the 
Bureau of Navigation in April, 1902. The Chief of 
the Bureau of Navigation is the principal executive of- 
ficer of the naval establishment. In President Roose- 
velt, Admiral Taylor found a ready sympathizer in his 
desire to put the General Board’s plans of preparation 
into immediate execution, and the consummation came 
with the great naval manceuvres in the West Indies dur- 
ing the winter just past. 

When British and German ships were bombarding 
Venezuelan forts, the Administration, sharing the pop- 
ular feeling of concern, saw, with considerable satis- 
faction, its principal naval force gathered in the near 
vicinity of South America, and the knowledge that 
three squadrons, combined under Dewey’s command, 
were virtually on a war footing, did much to restore 
complacency. With all the battleships of that fleet 
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still acting as a unit, the complacency continues to 
exist. Should a hostile contingency be presented to- 
morrow, the navy could meet it to the limit cf its pres- 
ent strength with practically no delay. Not only in 
home waters is there perfect preparation, but the coun- 
try’s interests in the Far East are safeguarded by a 
second formidable battleship squadron. Within a few 
weeks, a division of monitors, destroyers and subma- 
rines will be formed to protect harbors and the coast of 
the Atlantic seaboard. 


Our Fieet Stations 


A squadron of cruisers and gunboats is permanently 
stationed for duty in the Caribbean and its vicinity. 
Three cruiser squadrons are divided between Europe, 
the home waters of the Pacific, and the southeast coast 
of South America. There are in addition, all in active 
service, many colliers, provision ships, distilling ships, 
hospital ships, and other auxiliaries of the fleet, of 
which not one was owned by the navy until a few 
months before the war with Spain was begun. To 
keep the fleet in commission as a whole in time of 
peace is a settled and not merely an experimental pol- 
icy, and with the passage of every day it approaches 
nearer the ideal of those who will React its movements 
if the time for weighing in the balance the scheme of 
preparation is not long postponed. 


Blocking the President 


A Story of the Efforts to Prevent the Success of Mr. Roosevelt’s Policy 


has yet to be determined and which may never 

be settled to any one’s satisfaction—the incident 
of the telegrams signed ‘‘John D. Rockefeller’ that 
were sent to a few prominent members of the United 
States Senate protesting against the passing of pend- 
ing trust-regulating measures, discloses what may be 
deemed one of the most dramatic situations that have 
arisen in American government. 

The story of it penetrates deeply and involves the 
most extensive and vital of forces, with the Presidential 
personality and power as the centre of action. Backed 
by a temperament remarkable for its candor and im- 
pelled by an energy which rarely has been found in a 
Chief Executive, President Roosevelt has made himself 
the open sponsor of measures which, though apparently 
approved with zeal by the public, have not been deemed 
wise or acceptable by many of the most conservative 
and powerful influences of the country. Acting in be- 
half of long-established privileges and practices, and 
stimulated to some extent by lack of confidence in the 
President’s judgment and now and then by lack of trust 
in his sincerity, these influences have been bringing to 
bear every known device of personal, political and legis- 
lative persuasion to defeat the proposed procedures. 

The prejudice of one of the most eminent financiers 
became so great that he is stated to have carried his 
detractions of the President into the highest circles of 
Europe. 

The Cuban reciprocity treaty, the prosecution of the 
suits against the Northern Securities Company, the 
coal strike, the Panama Canal, the tariff revision and 
the trust regulation have all been mixed up in the clash. 

The struggle began when the factors that have been 
strenuously opposed to President Roosevelt coneérned 
themselves with putting him into the Vice-Presidency, 
thus, as they thought, getting him out of harm’s way. 

How far this concerted and severely tempe*+ed oppo- 
sition would have gone, of course is problematic. It 
was still at its height when the coal strike incident de- 
veloped. It started the negotiations of that incident 
in a spirit that gave no promise of anything but confu- 
sion. But fortunately President Roosevelt exhibited 
himself in the matter as an official quite as solicitous of 
the interests of business and of concentrated capittl as 
of the interests of the public at large. By the time\the 
arbitration was agreed upon at least two of the firan- 
ciers moderated their estimate of him, one of thym 
being the eminent man who had carried his disfav>r 
abroad. 

It continued steadily, and on an ascending sc’ *-. 
throughout the first six months of his Administrat) ., 
until the inauguration of the suits against the North: rn 
Securities Company. Then it crystallized. Angered 
by the President’s action in this far-reaching matter, 
the leaders of the corporation world stepped at once 
and decisively from their avocations of finance and 
trade and undertook political strategy. Thrpugh all 
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available channels the nullification of every proposal 
of the President was sought and plans were laid to pre- 
vent a renomination in 1904, the plans going to the ex- 
tent of tendering to Senator Hanna assurances of 
support if he would consent to become a candidate in 
Roosevelt’s place. 

Perhaps the rest of the way would have been clear 
moving but for the fact that both by his own inclina- 
tion and by the palpable requirement of the public the 
President was impelled to something more permanent 
than the arbitration of incidental difficulties. With 
the Beef Trust outcry following close upon the heels 
of the coal strike, with popular feeling rapidly exhibit- 
ing greater resentment against all forms of monopo- 
listic management, the President turned to his long- 
advocated principles of publicity and openly announced 
his intention to urge them upon Congress. The an- 
nouncement brought down upon him again, but in a 
different and subtler form, the opposition which the 
coal strike had mon.entarily placated. 

In this subtler form, made unexpectedly blunt by the 
Rockefeller telegrams, lies the dramatic nature of the 
situation which the telegrams disclose. 

Notwithstanding the fact that, after protracted and 
apparently satisfactory conferences, an agreement was 
reached between the President and a number of the 
leading Senators to enact certain trust regulations that 
accorded with the President’s views, the current ses- 
sion of Congress had scarcely opened when it was man- 
ifest tha. the Executive purposes would be blocked at 
every turn. Instead of co-operating with him, the 
Senators who had assisted in framing his programme 
settled back under the shelter and within the apathy 
of ‘‘let-well-enough-alone.’’ They repeated in the legis- 
lative halls the attitude of the commercial and financial 
representatives. The President was brought face to 
face with an opposition that not only originated among 
directly interested elements but appeared to have equal 
strength among those whose business was the making 
of laws. 

As in the coal strike, however, the Chief Executive 
held the deciding influences in hisown hands. Back 
of him lay the unmistakable approval of the people at 
large. Confident of their reinforcement, he threatened 
an extra session. Both the business interests and the 
legislators feared that nothing in the world could pre- 
vent an extra session from projecting again the whole 
issue of tariff revision, with its consequent disturbance 
of the financial and trade equilibrium. At the last mo- 
ment they yielded. The compromises included in the 
Nelson amendment and the other measures with which 
the public is familiar were granted. The President 
stood to win. .Publicity was to be established. 

Suddenly the Rockefeller telegrams were thrown 
into the fight. Some one in the opposition blundered. 
Nothing thereafter could restore the status of the 
President’s antagonists or reinstate the force of their 
principles and convictions. 
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The Runaway 


He des so black he purty— 
He constant love ter roam; 
He know whar all de apple trees 
A half a mile fum home. 







































The Missionary Story 


Dey sont him ter de heathen— 
He drink de bitter cup; 

De heathen say: ‘I hongry,’’— 
Bless God, dey cat him up! 























Afraid of the Cunjurer 


Lizard bake in de fryin’ pan, 

But I shets my eye ter de Cunjer Man; 

En he pass me by w’en he come ter town, 
Wid de Rabbit foot fer ter rub you down ! 
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A Sister of Faith 


“Yes, my honey, de Lawd is good; 
Frosty winter, en it’s fur ter wood, 











En spread de kiver fer de po’ man bed !’’ 

















: , , Go yo’ ways, Mister Cunjer Man, 
But He feed de fire in de po’ folk’s shed, Wad yor Rustinadic tattle, ca yo" a 





> 
o My Old Woman Still 


De chillun scatter Eas’ en Wes’— 
Dey gone fum plain en hill; 
But still de one roof kivers us— 





She my ole woman still ! 


It’s rainy day eroun’ de cyes, 
De Winter long en chill; 

But yit, fer bright or stormy skies, 
She my ole woman still ! 


Dey’s des one place in dis ole heart, 
En dat’s fer her ter fill; 
Ontel de message come ter part 








The Idle Citizen 


Free en fr’en’ly all de time 














She my ole woman still ! 













































His Government Mule Any whar de ‘possum climb; 
He been thoo’ de War, He done got resign’ “Swanny River’ fer a dime, 
Though he dunno what for, Ter a peaceable min’— En “Ole Times in Georgy!” 
He raise up by reason en role, Been thoo’ the Experience School; 

Dey gimme ten actes— . His eye done quit blinkin’:— 

Dem olc-time vote-makers— Lawd knows what he’s thinkin’— 
\ En dis heah’s my Gover’mint Mule ! Dis onpensioned Gover’mint Mule ! ll Y A yy 
NS — A 
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“That means you and I are going to stand by'each other through thick and thin,’ 


ORCE, as you may know, is like the 
King, and never dies. It endlessly 
transmits itself through the same or 
some other shape. Dropa stone in a 
pond, and the wave-rings may seem to 
expire as they widen, but they do not; 
through friction or impact or some- 
thing, they merely become invisible. 

You can stop a cannon ball, but you can not kill its 
speed; its speed is immortal and undergoes instant 
resurrection, taking the new shape of heat. The can- 
non ball becomes red hot and sends heat waves off into 
infinity. Scientific men have told you all this as they 
have told me, and judging from the delightful events 
which I shall proceed to narrate, I should not wonder 
if the scientific men were right. 





I.—THE STORING OF THE ENERGY 


ONCE upon a time the army had a wet-nurse instead 
of a secretary of war. The nurse fed our soldiers upon 
speeches, milk-and-sugar.speeches, all over the country. 
He told them he was going to right their wrongs. 
Now, as they didn’t know that they had any wrongs, 
this both surprised and pleased them. They liked to 
hear him inform them that it was they who from the 
first had won our battles upon land and sea. ‘*Who”’ 
(he would ask rhetorically), ‘‘who endured the bitter 
cold, the frozen snow, at Valley Forge?’’ And as they 
hadn’t the slightest idea, what more agreeable than to 
learn it was themselves? ‘‘Let us honor George Wash- 
ington’’ (he would exclaim), ‘‘let us not forget that 
great and good man! but let us remember also the 
honest soldier without whose aid George Washington 
could never have durriven the Burritish tyrant from 
our beloved shores of furreedom"’’ 

He always spoke of the ‘‘honest’’ soldier, and there- 
fore the average enlisted man very naturally felt that 
somehow George Washington, Andrew Jackson and 
Ulysses Grant were all well enough in their way, but 
that you must keep your eye on them, and that the 
Secretary was the man to put them in their proper 
place. The Secretary quite rightly omitted to state 
that generals are apt to carry a responsibility which 
would iron the average enlisted man flatter than a pair 
of pressed trousers; he omitted this statement because 
it would have been the whole truth, and the whole 
truth is often very tiresome, particularly for a politi- 
cian. Do not, as you read this, think evil of the Secre- 
tary; he had a lovely home, and his private life was 
beautiful. Moreover, he was 
a highly gifted man; gifted 
with the voice that matches 
a political frock coat. At 
will he could make this so 
impressive, that if he re- 
marked it was a fine day, for 
the time of year, it con- 
vinced the audience that 
something of the utmost im- 
portance had been announced. 
He was gifted, too, with a 
face impervious to vulgar’ 
scrutiny, and he had the 
most deeply religious chin- 
beard in Apple-Jack county. 
I have already mentioned 
that he possessed the gift of 
tears, when such phenome- 
non was timely, and besides 
all these things, he owned 
some extensive salt marshes 
on a bay. These were too 
wet for private persons to 
buy, but he was going to be 
happy to sell them to the 
Government for a naval sta- 
tion when he should be Sena- 
tor, after his present office 
had expired. Meanwhile he 
went about busily with his 
basket, collecting popularity 
from the humblest dumping- 
lot. 

If there was one kind of audience that the Secretary~ 
liked above all others, it was an audience of fresh, 
bright, brave, young recruits. He missed no chance to 
tell them so. Their earnest faces, he was apt to say if 
there was a flag anywhere in sight, stirred his heart 
more, much more than the stars upon Old Glory wav- 
ing yonder. Then he would point to Old Glory and 
get results from the gallery as satisfactory as any actor 
could wish. Indeed, the Secretary could have made the 
drama as lucrative as he made politics. 

' 





The storing of the energy 


Bay 


HOW THE ENERGY WAS CONSERVED 


Recruits after his own heart sat close before him one 
afternoon at McPherson, gathered from various South- 
ern States. 

‘‘Let those young men come up front!’’ he had com- 
manded from the platform in his deepest frock-coat 
basso, ‘‘Let them see me and let me see them. We 
understand each other, for we are comrades.”’ 

Accordingly, the recruits occupied the front benches, 
while the mustache of Captain Stone, who sat in the 
rear of the hall, began to look like the back of a dog’s 
neck when the dog is not pleased. The captain took 
down one leg that had been crossed over the other, and 
began sliding one hand up and down the yellow stripe of 
his trousers. To his brother officers iad to his favorite 
sergeant, Jones, this hand sliding was another sign, like 
the singular behavior of the mustache. Nobody knew 
whether it was the hair itself that rose, or whether he 
did it with his upper lip; but when the whole thing 
stood straight out beyond his nose, everybody knew at 
a hundred yards’ range what it meant, no matter how 
it was done. It was the hurricane signal and you 
steered your course accordingly. 

‘*You never’ll get a better captain, Jock,’” Sergeant 
Jones would often remark to Corporal Cumnor. ‘‘But 
you want to catch his profile at morning stables. If the 
muss-tash is merely standing attention, clear weather’s 
to be looked for. But if she’s deployed in extended 
order of skirmish line, don’t you go nowheres without 
your umbrella.” 

On the present occasion the sergeant was also in the 
hall listening to the Secretary. To him had fallen the 
responsibility of conducting some of the recruits to 
Fort Chiricahua in Arizona, to which post they had 
been assigned. Captain Stone was on leave and had 
no responsibilities whatever until in a few weeks he 
should return to that same post after a honeymoon 
which he and his bride were completing by a visit to 
the lady’s parents. She was a pastor’s daughter and 
played the melodeon. 

‘“We are comrades,’’ repeated the Secretary of War 
to the recruits, ‘‘and that means you and I are going to 
stand by each other through thick and thin.’’ It 
sounded so well that the recruits all cheered. 

The captain’s mustache lifted a couple of hairs more, 
Sergeant Jones in another part of the hall whispered to 
himself two words which I can not repeat, and the Sec- 
retary looked about to see if there was a flag anywhere 
convenient for his beautiful climax about earnest faces 
and the stars in Old Glory. But there was no flag, and 
he therefore selected another of the many strings to his 
oratorical bow. He gave 
them his great ‘‘What I am 
for’’ speech, the speech which 
had brought the gallery down 
at Albany on Decoration Day, 
had caught thecrowd at Terre 
Haute on the Fourth of July, 
swept Minneapolis on La- 
bor Day and turned Dallas, 
Texas, hoarse on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. In it the 
Secretary asked, ‘‘What am I 
for?’’ and then answered the 
question. He was to watch 
over the enlisted man, he 
was to be his father and pro- 
tect him from military tyran- 
ny. Superior officers were to 
cease their despotic methods. 
Was this not a republic where 
one man was as good as an- 
other? The very term ‘‘su- 
perior officer’ was repugnant 
to the American idea, and no 
offender of any grade should 
hide behind ‘it as long as he 
was Secretary of War. To 
hear him you would have sup- 
posed that until he stepped 
into the Cabinet the slave 
under the lash knew a better 
lot than the American sol- 
dier. To be sure, he did not 
always say these remarkable 
things in the same way. At Boston, for instance, he 
would draw it milder than at Billings, Montana. At 
Boston he mentioned other duties of the Secretary of 
War besides that of tucking the enlisted man in his 
bed every night; but he seldom spoke in Boston, be- 
cause he preferred a warm, heart-to-heart audience. 

He knew at sight that he had one here. His prac- 
ticed eye ran the recruits over and read their whole- 
some vacant up-country faces, noted their big rosy 
wrists, appraised their untrained juicy agricultural 











’ repeated the Secretary of War 


shapelessness as they sat beneath him like rows of 
cantaloupes and watermelons. With such innocence as 
this, he knew that he could spread it thick; and very 
soon after the preliminary details about his always 
having cherished a peculiar affection for this part of 
the country, and how General Lee had had no warmer 
admirer than himself, he was nr | it unmistakably 
thick. By the time he had informed them that it was 
not colonels and generals to whom he bowed the knee, 
but the enlisted man, the so-called common soldier, 
whose bleeding feet had blazed the trail for liberty 
with fearless shouts of triumph, Sergeant Jones was 
muttering to his neighbor, ‘‘ How long more d’yu figure 
he’ll slobber?’’ and the captain’s mustache was stand- 
ing out from his face like a shelf. 

‘“That is what I am for!’’ perorated the wet-nurse. 
‘‘I am for the enlisted man. The country looks to our 
beloved Purresident, but you look to me. Go forth, 
young man, for I am behind every one of you. No so- 
called military regulations shall insult your American 
manhood or grind you down while I stand sentinel at 
my post. If you are troubled, come to me ‘and you 
shall have your rights. Go forth then, you who out- 
shine their vaunted Czsars, their licentious Alexanders, 
their pagan Plutos and Aspasias! Go forth to be the 
bulwarks and imperishable heroes of our gullorious 
country!’’ : 

The watermelons cheered, the wet-nurse stepped 
down to let them shake his hand, and Captain Stone 
went home with his bride, in a speechless rage. He was 
able to speak presently. 

“Still, Joshua,’’ she mildly insisted, ‘‘young soldiers 
have so many sad temptations, Iam glad he has their 
welfare at heart.”’ 

‘‘Nonsense, Gwendolen,”’ said the captain. ‘‘You’ll 
soon know the army, and you’ll see then that such talk 
as his merely turns contented men into discontented 
babies.’’ : 

‘*Nobody could ever be discontented with you, Joshua, 
I am sure,’’ the bride, with sweet emotion, murmured. 

She was nineteen, the captain was forty-five, and 
upon gazing at the rosy cheeks of his Gwendolen he 
would frequently assert that a man was always as 
young as he felt. 

The Secretary, after inspecting the military post, 
dined with the mayor of the neighboring town. At this 
meal, when a cold bottle had been finished, the mayor 
went so far as to inquire: ‘‘Say, who was Aspasia?”’ 

But the Secretary answered: ‘‘What a wonderful 
land is ours and what a beautiful city is yours.” 


Il.—THE ENERGY IS TRANSMITTED 


THE expectations of Sergeant Jones were entirely 
unfulfilled. Much experience in taking charge of re- 
cruits upon long railway journeys had taught him that 
their earnest faces were not always more stirring than 
the stars upon Old Glory; he knew that you do not in- 
variably find that sort of face for thirteen dollars a 
month. He had generally been obliged to watch their 
purchases at way stations, he had not seldom been 
forced to remove bottles of strong spirits from their 
possession, and he had almost always found it neces- 
rod 4 to teach some of them a lesson in obedience. 
Judge therefore of the sergeant’s feelings when, after 
the first half day of journey, a long overgrown ruddy 
boy approached him and asked in fallow Southern ac- 
cents: ‘‘Please, sah, can we sing?”’ 

‘‘Sing?’’ said Jones. ‘Sing what?’’ 

‘**Pull foah the shoah, sailah.". We have learned to 
do it in parts back in our home.”’ 

“Yes,”’ said Jones, ‘‘I guess you can sing that—in 
parts or as a who!e.”’ 

‘‘We sing it as a whole in parts, sah,’’ explained the 
recruit with simplicity. 

“Your name, Anniston?’ Jones inquired, abruptly 
suspicious. 

‘*Bateau, sah. Leonidas Bateau. My cousin, Xerxes 
Anniston, sits over vonder by the watah coolah.”’ 

**Oh,”’ said Jones. 

‘‘Yes, sah. Xerx he sings bass in our choir back in 
our home. Sistah Smith—’’ 

‘‘Who?”’ said the sergeant. 

‘Sistah Smith, sah, the wife of our minister, Tullius 
C. Smith.” 

“‘Oh,”’ said the sergeant. 

‘‘She is leader of our choir back in our home. She is 
our best soprano, Sistah Mingory is our best alto and 
Brother Macon Lafayette Young gets two notes lower 
than any of our basses. He keeps the choicest grocery 
in town and is president of our Y. M.C. A. You'd 
ought to heard our quartet in the prayer from ‘Moses 
in Egypt,’ arranged by Sistah Mingory last Eastah 
Sunday.”’ 
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The thoroughly good heart of Jones now: warmed to 
this recruit. ‘‘Made Moses hum, did yu?’’ said he. 


“T’ll bet the girls would sooner have a solo from you. 


than from Brother what’s-his-name Lafayette.”’ 
“Sistah Smith,’’ replied Leonidas, blushing like the 

watermelon that he was, ‘‘did say that she couldn’t see 
how they were going to get along without my uppah 
registah.’’ 

ones settled back in his seat. ‘‘Sing away,’’ said he. 

{any songs were sung through Alabama and Louisi- 
ana and Texas; virtuous songs with no offending or 
even convivial word, and none so frequently demanded 
by the passengers as a solo from Leonidas, 


**How little do I love this vale of tears,” 


through which the chorus echoed a murmuring accom- 
paniment. West of San Antonio, they played a game 
of riddles, and when Cousin Xerxes (who seemed the 
wit of the party) asked, ‘‘Why is Dass’s solo like 
Texas? Because it’s all in flats,’’ and the recruits were 
convulsed with merriment by this, Sergeant Jones, lis- 
tening to them in his seat behind, muttered with com- 
passion: ‘‘Their mothers could hear every word they 
say.”’ And friendliness was established: between him 
and the recruits. They confided many things to him. 

Yes; not a drop of vice’s poison flowed in them, but 
at El Paso, while they waited, Leonidas, on saying to 
Jones, ‘‘What an elegant speech the Secretary of War 
gave us!’”’ was astonished to hear the sergeant burst 
into strong language. 

‘That hypercrite!’’ exclaimed Jones. And Leonidas 
answered him. 

And now began to fall the first chill upon their 
friendliness. The recruits were clean from 
vice, but the Secretary’s poison was at work, 
the sugar of self-pity he had given them to 
swallow, the false sentiment over themselves, 
the sick notion they were objects of special 
sympathy, instead of stout young lads be- 
ginning life with about as many helps and 
hindrances as other stout young lads. 

‘Yes, he did say so'’’ declared Leonidas. 
““Ves, he did, sah. He said he’d take care 
we was treated like gentlemen. And I guess 
he’s the man to back up his word.”’ 

‘‘Well,”’ said Jones, making a final try, 
“Tl tell yu.’” And he laid a hand on the 
young man’s shoulder. ‘‘A man enlists to 
be a soldier—nothin’ else. Not to be a gen- 
tleman, but just a soldier who obeys his or- 
ders—a:id nothin’ else. I obey the captain, 
and he obeys the colonel, and he obeys the 
commanding general of the department, and 
so it goes clean to the top, and we're all sol- 
diers obeyin’ the President of the United 
States, and if bein’ a gentleman consists in 
makin’ things as pleasant and easy for others 
as yu can, why, the chap in the army who 
obeys best is the best gentleman. There’s 
remedies for injustice all right, but you keep 
thinkin’ about your duties and you’ll not need 
to think about your remedies. Understand?” 

“‘Ves, sah,’’ said Leonidas, without the 
faintest sign of comprehension. ‘‘But the 
Secretary is at the top and it’s right in him 
to say the top should nevah forget to recog- 
nize the onaliable rights of the bottom.” 

“Oh, go sit down and give us some of 
your upper register!’’ cried Jones. 

Thus did friendliness give place to es- 
trangement. The watermelons laid their 
heads together and assured Leonidas that 
he had acted in a proper and spirited man- 
ner. In Sergeant Jones they. confided no 
longer, for which he was man enough to 
lay the blame where it belonged. He hand- 
somely cursed the Secretary of War, but 
what good did that do? 

Arrived at Fort Chiricahua, the recruits 
fell into safe hands, though not perhaps 
entirely wise ones. The post chaplain was 
an earnest preacher of the same denomi- 
nation as the Rev. Tullius C. Smith, and 
delighted to surround Leonidas and _ his 
band with the same customs and influences 
which they had known at home. They were 
soon known throughout the post as ‘‘The 
Shouters.’’ This epithet came from their 
choir singing, which was no whit lessened 
by their new and not wholly religious en- 
vironment. If Sergeant Jones or Captain 
Stone had looked for insubordination as a 
result of the Secretary’s speech, it was an 
agreeable disappointment. The recruits 
were punctual, they were clean, they were 
assiduous at drill, they showed intelligence, ,they 
were model, both as youths and soldiers, and noth- 
ing kept them from a more than common popularity 
in their various troops unless it was that they were 
a little too model for the taste of the average en- 
listed man. The parade ground was constantly 
melodious with their week-day practicing for Sab- 
bath exercises. Sister Smith had sent them much 
music from home, and the post learned to admire 
‘“‘Moses in Egypt’’ as arranged by Sister Mingory and 
interpreted by the upper register of Leonidas. 

One person there was whom the strains of psalmody, 
as they floated from the open windows of the school- 
room, did not wholly please. Captain Stone disap- 
proved of his Gwendolen’s spending so much time 
with the melodeon and Leonidas. Almost as fittingly 
might a Senator’s wife sing duets 'with her coachman, 
and all the ladies knew this—excepting Gwendolen! But 
he could not forbid her, at least not yet. Was she not 
his bride of scarce three months? In this new army 
world, where he had brought her so far from every- 
thing that she had always known, how could he deprive 
her of one great resource, he who had cut her off from 
so many? Time would steadily teach her the conduct 
suitable for an officer’s wife, and then of her own ac- 
cord she would put the proper distance between herself 
and the enlisted men. 
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‘‘It-is-so-unexpected, Joshua,’’she-said-onee;“suchran~ 


unexpected joy to be able to keep a good influence 
around those poor boys.”’ 

**What do you call them poor boys for?’’ inquired the 
captain. 

“To come into so many temptations so far from 
home!” she exclaimed. 

‘“They’re not going to have you and the chaplain and 
the organ all their lives, Gwendolen.”’ 

‘“‘Now, Joshua, keep your mustache down! The 
Secretary of War—don’t swear so dreadfully, darling! 
Don’t!’ And the bride stopped her lord’s lips with 
her hand. ‘I won’t mention him any more,’’ she 
promised. ‘‘I must run now, or I'll be late for prac- 
ticing next Sunday’s anthem with Leonidas Bateau.”’ 

Left on the porch of his quarters, the captain made 
the same remark about next Sunday’s anthem that he 
had made about the Secretary of War; but Gwendolen, 
having departed, did not hear him, and soon from the 
open windows of the schoolhouse floated the chords of 
the melodeon with a chorus led by Cousin Xerxes, and 
a solo on an upper register, 


**How little do I love this vale of teahs.”’ 


Would Gwendolen have been so eager to redeem some 
plain middle-aged sinner? I don’t know. At any rate, 
in her solicitude for the spotless Leonidas, she was 
abreast with the advanced Philanthropy which holds 
prevention better than cure. Of course, not even to 
the most evil-minded could scandal arise from any of 
this. But when you see a wife of nineteen playing the 
organ for a trooper of twenty-two and a husband of 
forty-five constantly remarking that a man is always 





The energy is transmitted 


as young as he feels, why, then you are at no great dis- 
tance from comedy, and the joke draws nearer when 
the wife is anxious that the trooper should not feel the 
want of his mother, and ‘the trooper retains the limpid 
innocence of the watermelon. The ladies of the post 
tried to be indignant that an officer’s wife should so 
much associate herself with enlisted men, but they 
could only laugh—and hush when the captain came 
by, and the men in barracks laughed—and hushed 
when the captain came by, and the poor captain knew 
it all. Meanwhile, the melodeon played on, the water- 
melons lifted their harmless hymns, and in the heart 
of Leonidas the Secretary’s speech dwelled like honey, 
but like gall in the heart of the captain. Had Captain 
Stone dreamed what sweet familiarity the hymns were 
breeding, he—but he did not dream, and hence was his 
awakening all the more pronounced. 

The day it came had made an ill beginning with him. 
He had walked unexpectedly into the kitchen before 
breakfast, and found there the Chinaman putting a 
finishing crust on the breakfast rolls. He had never 
been aware of such a process. The Chinaman had just 
reached the point wheré he withdrew the hot rolls from 
the oven and sprayed them suddenly with cold water 
from his mouth. There had ensued a dreadful time in 
the kitchen, and no rolls for breakfast, and even as late 
as eleven o’clock the captain’s mustache had not com- 


II 


--ptetely flattened down. Leonidas should-have observed 


this as he came up the captain’s steps with a message 
from the chaplain for the captain’s wife. They were 
waiting for her to come over and play the melodeon 
for Sunday’s anthem. 

‘Is Sistah Stone here?’’ Leonidas inquired. 

‘‘WHO?” said the captain, rising from his chair, 
which fell backward with the movement. 

‘Is Sistah Stone here?’’ repeated Leonidas mildly. 
‘‘The chaplain says—’”’ 

You will meet the most conflicting accounts of the 
spot where Leonidas first landed on firm ground after 
leaving the captain’s boot. The colonel’s orderly, who 
was standing in front of the colonel’s gate four houses 
further up the line, deposed that he ‘‘thought he heard 
a something but didn’t see what made it.’”’ Mrs., Phil- 
lips declared she was sitting on her porch two houses 
down the line, and ‘tit looked just like diving from a 
springboard.’’ These were the only twa disinterested 
witnesses. The afflicted Leonidas claimed that he had 
gone from the porch clean over the front gate, and 
Captain Stone said that he didn’t know and didn’t care, 
but that if the gate story was true, then he had pro- 
jected one hundred and sixty pounds forty measured 
feet and felt younger than ever. 

The version which Jones gave has (t6 me) always 
seemed wholly satisfactory. ‘‘Don’t yu go sittin’ up 
nights over it,’’ said Jones. ‘‘Nobody’ll never prove 
where he struck. But what I seen was the captain 
come ragin’ out of his gate. He went oyer to the offi- 
cers’ club and I knowed it was particular, for yu could 
have stood a vase of flowers on his muss-tash without 
spillin’ a drop. And next comes Leonidas a-flyin’ by 
me, a-screechin’, ‘The Secretary shall hear 
of this!’ And I seen the mark on his pants 
and he tells me. ‘Hard brushin’ will re- 
move it,’ I says to him, and he says, ‘The 
Secretary shall hear of it!’ And I says, 
‘Well, Leonidas, it sure ain’t your upper 
register that’s damaged.’ ‘The Secretary,’ 
says he, but I got tired. ‘If you was figur- 
ing to be the captain’s brother-in-law,’ I says, 
‘you should have bruck it to him gently.’ ”’ 


IIIl—THE VIBRATIONS SPREAD 


AND what did the afflicted Leonidas do 
now? Sunday’s anthem was dashed from 
his mind. They waited for him, but he 
never came back, nor was the melodeon 
again played by Sister Stone. Leonidas, 
without waiting to brush off anything, 
hastened to his own troop commander, 
told of the insult to American manhood 
and displayed the grievous traces upon 
his trousers. When his captain found that 
he was not demented, he meditated briefly 
and spoke. 

‘Bateau, this is unfortunate, but it seems 
to me out of military cognizance.”’ 

Leonidas mentioned the Secretary of War 
for the third or fourth time, and asked per- 
mission to complain to the post commander. 

“Think this over for a day,’’ said his 
troop commander, ‘‘and I'll see Captain 
Stone.’?” On the next day he resumed, 
“Captain Stone confirms every statement 
that you make, except—er—the distance.” 

‘It was over the gate,’’ repeated Leoni- 


das. ‘‘But I would feel just the same if it 
was not.”’ 
The troop commander was wise. ‘‘ Very 


well. You have my permission to make 
your complaint.”’ 

Private Bateau stated his case in the Adju- 
tant’s office at Fort Chiricahua. The post 
commander duly investigated the affair, and 
private Bateau was duly informed that his 
complaint was deemed out of military cogni- 
zance. Private Bateau, thoroughly booked 
on the machinery, now appealed to the De- 
partment Commander. He called in no clerk 
to draft his grievance for him; with Cousin 
Xerxes to help he wrote: 





Fort Cuiricanva, A. T., Nov. 30, 188- 

THE ADJUTANT-GENERAL, Deft. of Arizona 
Whipple Barracks, A. T. (Through Military Channe}s) 

Sir.—For the information of the com- 
manding general of the departm<nt, I wish 
to report Captain Joshua Stone of E Troop 
4th Cavalry for using brutal conduct toward 
me at II A.M. 26th inst., at witch hour he 
insulted me with his foot behaiving like 
no officer and gentleman in a way I will 
not rite down. All I did was bring word our choir 
was waiting for Mrs. Stone to play like she always 
done on the melodeum for church practiss wensday 
forenoons and saturday nights. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Leonidas Bateau, Private, Troop I, 4th Cav. 


This document Leonidas handed to the first sergeant 
of his troop, who took it with the daily morning report 
to the captain, who indorsed it, ‘‘Respectfully for- 
warded to the Adjutant-General Department of Arizona 
(through Post Commander). ‘The facts in this case are 
as follows,’’ etc., and duly signed the indorsement, 
and forwarded it the next day to the Post Commander, 
who indorsed it, ‘Respectfully forwarded to the 
Adjutant-General Department of Arizona, Whipple 
Barracks, A. T. I find upon investigation,’’ ete., 
‘‘and I have cautioned Private Leonidas Bateau that he 
ought to be more guarded in his language when refer- 
ring to an officer’s wife, and I recommend that no 
further action be taken in this case."’ 

Do you perceive the wheels beginning to go round? 
The letter of Leonidas, thus twice indorsed and signed 
by the captain of his troop and the colonel command- 
ing Fort Chiricahua, now flew forth and upward, di- 
recting its course duly to the headquarters of the 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE PRECEDING CHAPTERS 
Claude Mercier, a young French student, comes to Geneva 
toward the close of the year 1602, to pursue his studies. 
On the night of his arrival he is led into a quarrel by 
Grio, a reistering soldier. Fighting is prevented by the 
appearance of the Syndic, Messer Blondel. Mercier seeks 
lodgings at the house of Mme. Royaume. Her daughter 
tries to persuade him, for some mysterious reason, not to 
reside there, but he insists. At this house Grio and 
Basterg scientist, discuss a plot for the acquisition 
of Geneva by Savoy, and in order to gain the connivance 
of the Syndic Basterga alleges the possession of a remedy 
for the fatal disease with which Blondel thinks he is 
‘afiicted. Meanwhile the Council of Geneva has been 
informed that Basterga is a suspicious character, and 
the duty of watching him is put upon the Syndic. Soon 
after, these and other characters meet one evening, and 
Claude is compelled to stand by helpless while they insult 
Mme. Royaume’s daughter. 





CHAPTER VIII 
On the Threshold 


9 HURRIED along the ramparts in a 
rage with those whom he had left, in 
a rage with himself. He had played 
the Tissot with a vengeance. He had 
flown at them in weak passion, he had 
recoiled as weakly, he had left them to 
call him coward. Now, even now, he 
was fleeing from them, and they were 
jeering at him. Ay, jeering at him: their laughter 
followed him, and burned his ears. 

The rain that beat on his fevered face, the moist wind 
from the Rhone valley below them, could not wipe out 
that. The darkness through which he hurried could 
not hide it from his eyes. Thus had Tissot begun, fly- 
ing out at them, fleeing from them, a thing of mingled 
fury and weakness. He knew how they had regarded 
Tissot. 

And the girl? 
doned her! Who had left her to be their sport! 
rage boiled over as he thought of her, and 
with the rain-laden wind buffeting his brow 
he halted, and made as if he would return. 
But to what end if she would not have his 
aid, to what end if she would not suffer him? 
And so, with a furious gesture, he hurried 
on afresh, only to be arrested, by and by, at 
the corner of the ramparts near the Bourg 
du Four by a dreadful thought. What if 
he had deceived himself? What if he had 
given back before them, not because she had 
willed it, not because she had looked at him, 
not in compliance with her wishes, but in 
face of the odds against him, and by virtue 
of some streak of cowardice latent in his 
nature? The more he thought of it, the 
more he doubted if she had looked at him; 
the more likely it seemed that the look had 
been a farce, at which his craven soul had 
grasped! 

The thought maddened him. But it was 
too late to return, too late to undo his act. 
He must have left them a full half-hour. 
The town was growing quiet, the sound of 
the evening psalms was ceasing. The rustle 
of the wind among the branches covered 
the tread of the sentries as they walked the 
wall between the Porte Neuve and the Mint 
tower, only their harsh voices as they met 
midway and challenged coming at intervals 
to his ears. It must be hard on ten o’clock. 
Or no, there was the bell of St. Peter’s pro- 
claiming the half-hour after nine. 

He was ashamed to return to the house, 
yet he must return; and by and by, reluc- 
tantly and doggedly, he set his face that 
way. The wind and rain had cooled his 
brow, but not his brain, and he was still in 
a whirl of resentment and shame when his 
lagging feet brought him to the house. He 
passed it once irresolutely, unable to make 
up his mind to enter and face them. Then 
cursing himself for a poltroon, he turned 
again and made for the door. 

He was within half a dozen strides of it 
when a dark figure detached itself from the 
doorway, and precipitated itself down the 
steps. Its aim seemed to be to escape, and 
leaping to the conclusion that it was Gen- 
tilis, and that some trick was being pre- 
pared for him, Claude sprung forward. His 
hand shot out and he grasped the other’s 
neck. His wrath blazed up. 

“You rogue!’ he said. ‘‘I'll teach you to lay wait 
for me!’”’ And shifting his grasp from the man’s neck 
to his shoulder, he turned him round regardless of his 
struggles. As he did so the man’s hat fell off. With 





So they now regarded him. 
Shame on his manhood who had aban- 
His 


amazement Claude recognized the features of the Syn- 
dic Blondel. 

The young man’s arm fell, and he stared, open- 
mouthed, the passion with which he had seized the 
stranger whelmed in astonishment. 

The Syndic, on the other hand, behaved with a 


strange composure. Breathing rather quickly, but 
vouchsafing no word of explanation, he straightened 
the crumpled linen about his neck, and set right his 
coat. He was proceeding, still in silence, to pick up 
his hat, when Claude, anticipating the action, secured 
the hat and restored it to him. 

‘“Thank you,”’ he said. And then, stiffly, ‘‘Come with 
me,’’ he continued. 

He turned as he spoke and led the way toa spot at 
some distance from the house, yet within sight of the 
door; and there—‘‘I was coming to see you,” he said 
dryly, as he confronted Claude. ‘‘Why have you not 
called upon me, young man, in accordance with the in- 
vitation I gave you?”’ 

Claude stared. The Syndic’s matter-of-factness, and 
the ease with which he ignored what had just passed, 
staggered him. Perhaps after all Blondel had’ come 
for that, and had been startled while waiting at the 
door by the quickness of his approach. ‘‘I—I had for- 
gotten it,’’ he murmured, trying to accept the situation. 

““Then,’’ the Syndic answered shrewdly, ‘‘I can see 
you have not wanted anything.”’ 

No,” 

“You lodge there?’’ Blondel continued, pointing to 
the house. ‘‘But I know you do. And keep late hours, 
I fear. You lodge there,’’ he continued, repeating his 
words absently, and as if his thoughts wandered. 
“Yes; and are not alone in the house, I think?’ 

‘“‘No,”’ Claude replied; and on a sudden, as his mind 
went back to the house and those in it, there leaped 
into it the temptation to tell all to the magistrate, and 
appeal to him in the girl’s behalf. He could not speak 
to a more proper person, and here was the opportunity, 
brought unsought, to his door. But then he had not 
the girl’s leave to speak; could he speak without her 
leave? He shifted his feet, and, to gain time, ‘‘No,”’ 
he said slowly, ‘‘there are two or three—who lodge in 
the house.”’ 

“Is not the person with whom you quarrelled at the 
inn one of them?’’ the Syndic asked, his eyes on the 
dark spot which marked the door of the house. ‘‘Eh? 
Is not he one?”’ 





With distended eyes he glared down the passage 


‘*Ves,’’ Claude answered; and the recollection of the 
scene and of the support which the Syndic had given 
to Grio checked the impulse to speak. Perhaps, after 
all, the girl knew best. 

‘‘And a person of the name of Basterga, I think?’ 

Claude nodded. He dared not trust himself to speak. 
Could it be that word of what was passing in the house 
had reached the magistrate? 

The Syndic coughed. He glanced from the dark blur 
which stood for the distant door to his companion’s face 
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and back again to the door—of which he seemed reluc- 
tant to lose sight. For a moment he seemed at a loss 
how to proceed. When he did speak at last, after a 
long pause, it was in a dry, curt tone. ‘‘It is about 
him I wish to hear something,’’ he said. ‘‘I look to 
you as a good citizen to afford such information as the 
State requires. The matter is more important than 
you think. I ask you what you know of that man.” 
‘*Basterga!”’ 
Tes. 
Claude stared. 
more and more surprised. 
‘But he is—a learned man, I believe. 
such, does he not?” 


“T know no good,’’ he answered, 
“T do not like him.”’ 
He passes for 


“But you do not like him. Why?” 

Claude’s face burned. ‘‘He puts his learning to o 
good use,” he said. ‘‘He uses it to—to torture women. 
If I could tell you all, Messer Blondel,’ the young man 
continued, in growing excitement, ‘‘you would under- 


stand! He gains power over people and abuses it. 
He—’’ 
‘“‘Power? How? What power?” 


“‘God knows.”’ 

The Syndic stared a moment, his face expressive of 
something like contempt. This was not the line he 
had meant his questions to take. ‘Then a light—as of 
satisfaction, or discovery—gleamed in his eyes. ‘‘Do 
you mean,’’ he muttered, lowering his voice, ‘‘by 
sorcery?”’ 

**God knows.”’ 

“*By evil arts?”’ 

The young man shook his head. ‘‘I do not know,” 
he answered, almost pettishly. ‘‘How should I? But 
he has a power.”’ 

The Syndic looked at him with dark thoughtfulness. 
‘“You did not know that that was said of him?’ he 
asked. 

“That he—’’ 

‘‘Has magical arts?”’ 

The young man shook his head. 

‘‘Nor that he has a laboratory upstairs?’’ Blondel 
continued, fixing the young man gravely 
with his eyes. ‘‘A laboratory in which he 
reads much in unknown tongues? And 
speaks much when no one is_ present? 
And tries experiments with strange sub- 
stances?’’ 

Claude shook his head. ‘‘No!’’ he said. 
“No, no, never!’’ But in his eyes grew a 
look of horror. No man in those days 
doubted the existence of devilish arts—arts 
by the use of which one being could make 
himself master of the will and person of 
another. That such practices were rare, 
were difficult, were seldom brought within 
a man’s experience, made them only the 
more hateful without making them the 
less probable. That they were often exer- 
cised at the cost of the innocent and pure, 
who in the ordinary course were added to 
the accursed brood—the full horror of this 
could be known only to the man who loved, 
and who reverenced where he loved. For- 
tunately, men who never doubted the re- 
ality of witchcraft seldom conceived of it 
as touching those they loved; and it was 
only slowiy that Claude took in the mean- 
ing of the Syndic’s suggestion, or discerned 
how perfectly it accounted for a thing other- 
wise unaccountable—the sway which the 
Scholar held over the young girl. 

But he came to the point at last; and his 
silence and his agitation were more eloquent 
than words. The Syndic, who had not shot 
his bolt at a venture—for to accuse Basterga 
of the black art had passed through his mind 
before—saw that he had hit the mark, and 
he pushed his advantage. ‘‘Have you noted 
aught,’’ he said, ‘‘to bear out the idea—that 
he is given to such practices?” 

Claude was silent in sheer horror: horror 
of the punishment in which he might involve 
the innocent. 

“IT don’t know!’’ he stammered almost in- 
coherently. ‘I know nothing! Don’t ask 
me! God grant it be not so!’’ 

‘‘Amen! Amen, indeed,’’ Blondel answered. 
‘‘But now for the woman, over whom you said 
he had power?” 

“ 3? 





“Ay, you, a minute ago! Is she one of 
the household? Come, young man, you 
must answer me,” the Syndic continued 
severely, seeing the other hesitate. ‘I 
know much, and a little more light may enable us 
to act and to bring the guilty to punishment. Does 
she live in the house?” 

Only the darkness hid Claude’s pallor. ‘There isa 
woman,”’ he said reluctantly, ‘‘who lives in the house. 
But I know nothing! I have no proof! Nothing, 
nothing!’’ 

‘‘But you suspect! You suspect, young man,’’ the 
Syndic continued, eying him sternly, ‘‘and suspect- 
ing would leave her in the clutches of the devil whose 
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secret arts are those of the Infernal one him- 
self. This man has killed hundreds by his 
secret arts. He has made Venice too hot for 
him. In Padua veg f will have him no more. 
Genoa has driven him forth. If you doubt 
this character there is an easy proof, for it is 
not quite unknown wherein his power lies. 
Do you know his room?” 

“It is over mine,’’ Claude answered, shiv- 
a 
‘‘No matter, there is an easy mode of prov- 
ing him,” the Syndic replied, something of 
eagerness in his tone. ‘If he be the man 
they say he is, there is in his room a box of 
steel chained to the wall, which contains the 
spell he uses.” 

‘‘And you do not seize it?” 

‘He has the Grand Duke’s protection,”’ the 
Syndic answered smoothly, ‘‘and to touch 
him without clear proof might cause 
trouble.” 

“And for that you suffer him?’’ Claude ex- 
claimed, his voice trembling. ‘‘You suffer 
him to work his will.’’ 

‘I must follow the law,” Blondel answered, 
shaking his head. He looked warily round; 
the ramparts were quiet. “I act but as a 
magistrate. Were I a mere man and knew 
him, as I know him now, for what he is—a 
foul magician weaving his spells-about the 
young, insnaring with his sorceries the souls 
of innocent women, corrupting—but what 
is it?” 

“He is within?” 

“No, he left the house a minute or so be- 
fore you arrived. But what is it?” And 
seizing the young man’s arm he restrained 


him. ‘‘Where are you going?” 

“To his room!’’ Claude answered between 
his teeth. “Be he man or devil—to his 
room.”’ 

“You dare?”’ 


“I dare and I will!’? And resisting the Syn- 
dic’s faint efforts to hold him back, he strode 
toward the door. ‘That spell shall not be 
his another hour.”’ 

But Blondel, almost terrified by his sudden 
success, and hesitating, now the time was 
come, kept his hand on him. “Stay! Stay!” 
he babbled. ‘Do not be rash!” 

“Stay, and leave him to ruin her!” 

“Then listen! Whatever you do, listen!” 
the Syndic insisted, clinging to him. His 
voice shook, he trembled, and had Claude re- 
tained his powers of observation, he must 
have noticed something strange in his anx- 
iety: ‘‘Listen! 

our life touch nothing in it! On your life!” 
Blondel repeated, his voice grown shrill, his 
hands clinging more tightly to the other’s 
arm. ‘Bring it entire, touch nothing! You 
hear! If you don’t promise me I will raise 
the alarm here and now! If you will not 
swear to me that you will bring it as you find 
it! To open it is to—” 

“T will! I will!’’ Claude answered, his 
foot on the steps, his hand on the latch. 
“I will bring it!” 

“Ay, but you do not know what hangs 
on it!” 

_ His persistence so strange, he clung to the 
young man’s arm with so complete an aban- 
donment of his ordinary manner that even 
with the latch half raised, Claude looked at 
him out of the turmoil of his own excitement. 
“Very well, I will bring it as I find it!” hé 
muttered. And then notwithstanding a move- 
ment which the Syndic made to restrain him, 
he pushed the door. ‘ 

It was not locked; in a moment he stood in 
the living-room which he had left an hour be- 
fore. lt was untenanted, but a rushlight, set 
in an earthen vessel among the ashes on the 
hearth, flung long shadows on the walls and 
ceiling, and gave to the room, so homely in 
its every-day aspect, a sinister look. The 
door of Gentilis’ room was shut; probably 
he was asleep. That at the foot of the stair- 
case was also shut. Claude stood for a mo- 
ment, frowning darkly, then he crossed the 
floor toward the latter. His heart beat fast, 
but his mind was fixed. Yet the spell was on 
him; the flicker of the rushlight made him 
start, and halfway across the room a sound 
at his elbow brought him up as if he had 
been stabbed. He turned his head, expect- 
ing to find the big man’s eye bent on him 
from some corner. He found instead the 
Syndic, who had stolen in after him, and, 
his face distorted with fear, was standing 
like a shadow of guilt between him and the 
door. 

The young man stared, resenting the alarm 
which the other had caused him. ‘If you are 

oing, go,” he muttered. ‘‘And if you will 

0 it yourself so much the better.” And he 
pointed to the door. : ; 

The Syndic recoiled, his beard wagging 
senilely. ‘‘No, no,’’ he babbled. ‘‘No, I will 
go back.” ‘ 

It was no longer the dry formal magistrate, 
but a shaking, shivering man, who stood at 
Claude’s elbow. This was so clear that fear, 
which is of all things the most infectious, 
shook the young man’s resolution. Desper- 
ately he threw it off and went to open the 
door. Then he reflected that it would be 
dark upstairs, he must have a light; and 
crossing the floor on tiptoe, he brought the 
rushlight from the hearth. He opened the 
creaking door and began to ascend. As he 
went the awe of the other world fell upon 
him more and more, while the shadow, 
which he had found at his elbow below, 
followed him upward. When he paused at 
the head of the flight the Syndic’s face was 
on a levél with his knee, the Syndic’s eyes 
were fixed on his. ; 

The light, smoky and wavering, cast black 
shadows on the walls of the passage as he 
advanced. The air seemed heavy and sul- 

hurous, laden with some strange drug; the 
boune was still, with that stillness which pre- 
cedes horror. Not many men of his time 
would have opened that door, or at that hour 
ot the night have entered that room. But 
Claude, though he shuddered, though un- 
earthly terrors pressed on him, possessed a 
charm that bore up his courage—the memory 


If you find the casket, on | 
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of the scene in the room below when the 
scalding drops had fallen on the white skin, 
and the girl had looked at him with that 
drawn face of pain. The devil was strong, 
but there was a stronger, and in the strength 
of love the young man approached the door 
and tried it. It was locked. 

Somehow the fact augmented his courage. 
‘‘Where the devil 1s, is no need of locks,’ he 
told himself; and he felt above the door, then 
stooping groped under it. In the latter place 
he found the key, thrust out of sight between 
door and floor, where doubtless it was Bas- 
terga’s custom to hide it. He drew it out, 
and with a grim face set it in the lock. 

“Quick!” muttered a voice in his ear; and 
turning he saw that the Syndic was trembling 
with eagerness. ‘Quick! Quick! Or he may 
return!”’ 

Claude smiled sourly. If he did not fear 
the devil, he certainly did not fear Basterga. 
He was about to turn the key in the lock, 
when a sound stayed his hand and rooted 
him to the spot. et it was only a laugh; 
but a laugh such as his ears had never caught 
before, a laugh full of a ghostly, strained, un- 
earthly mirth. It rang through the house, 
but whence it proceeded, whether from some 
being at their elbows or from above stairs or 
below, it was impossible to say, and, the blood 
gone from his face, Claude stood peering over 
his shouider into the dark corners of the 
passage. Again that laugh sounded, shrill, 
mocking, unearthly, and this time his hand 
fell from the lock. 

The coward beside him leaned sweating 
against the wall. He called upon the name 
of his Maker. ‘“‘My God!’ he muttered. 
‘“My God! 

“There ts no God.” 

The words, every syllable of them clear, 
though spoken in a voice eracked and strange, 
and such as neither of them had ever heard 
before, were beyond doubt. On them fol- 
lowed a shriek of weird laughter, and then 
the blasphemy repeated in the same tone of 
mockery. The hair crept on Claude’s head. 
The key which he had drawn out of the lock 
fell from the hand it seemed-to burn. 

With distended eyes he glared down the 
assage. The words were still in the air, the 
aughter echoed on his brain, the shadows 
cast by the shaking rushlight in his hand, 
danced and took weird shapes. A rustling 
as of black wings gathering about him, of 
unseen shapes hovering closer and closer— 
was it his fancy or did he hear it? 

He tried to disbelieve, he strove to with- 
stand his terror, and a moment his fortitude 
held. Then, as the Syndic, shaking as with 
the palsy, tottered, a hand on either wall, 
down the stairs, and moaning aloud in his 
terror, felt his way across the room below, 
Claude's courage, too, gave way; not before 
that he saw, but that which he fancied. He 


‘turned, too, and with a greater show of com- 


posure, and still carrying the light, he stum- 
bled down the stairs and into the room below. 

There, for an instant, sense and nerve re- 
turned, and he stood. He turned even, and 
made as if he would reascend the staircase. 
But he had no sooner thrust his head into it, 
and paused an instant to listen ere he ven- 
tured, than a faint distant echo of the same 
mirthless laughter came to him, and he turned 
shuddering and fled—fied this time out of the 
room, out of the house to the same spot under 
the trees whence he had started with so bold 
a heart a few minutes earlier. 

The Syndic was there before him, a stricken 
man, clinging to a tree, seized now and again 
with a fresh fit of trembling. ‘‘Take me 
home!”’ he babbled. ‘There is no hope! 
There is no hope. Take me home!” 

Claude, when he had a little recovered him- 
self, gave the tottering man his arm and sup- 
ported him until they reached his dwelling in 
the Bourg du Four. Blondel, by this time a 
little more coherent, would have had him 
enter and pass the night there; but the 
young man, already ashamed of his weak- 
ness, refused, promising only to return on 
the morrow. With an aspect apparently 
composed, he turned from the door and re- 
traced his steps to the Corraterie. But when 
he came to the house, he lacked, brave as he 
was, the heart to enter, and, passing it, he 
spent the time until daybreak in walking 
bi and down the rampart within hearing 
of the sentries. - 


(To be continued) 
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A MOTHER’S GODSPEED : DRAWN BY A. I. KELLER 


Washington came, unheralded and unannounced, to his mother and informed her that he had been chosen the first President of the United States. He 
said he had come to bid her farewell and to ask her maternal blessing. His mother replied, with deep feeling: ‘‘Go, George, and fulfil the 


destiny which Heaven appears to have intended for you. 


Go, my son, and may God’s and a mother’s blessing be with you until the end.’’ 


Washington then knelt by her side with his head upon her shoulder, deeply affected, and, when he rose, she wiped the tears from his cheeks 


Democracy 


HREE views of ‘‘Mr. President’’: 
First view—political. I am just 
arrived in your country and at 
your national capital. <A Presi- 
dent is about to be inaugurated 


now unofficially resident in Washington. 


and E 


By a Foreign Diplomat 


tiquette 


say to myself, ‘‘but, emphatically a democracy.”’ 
And I am never again astonished at anything. 
It seems to me-that these three views hint the 


This article has been prepared by a well-known European diplomat whole of social life here in your national capital. 
For obvious reasons it We foreigners are never quite sure of ourselves. 


—a most interesting and instruc- 4S better that his identity should not be divulged in the authorship Now we find social intercourse at what should 


tive event for the foreign ob- of this paper. 


His observations on society in our National Capital, be absolutely informal entertainments hedged in 


server. The President-elect is although frankly critical, are all the more interesting because of their by the most exasperating, the most absurd, the 


for the moment resident at the hotelatwhichIam —_ gpen admiration and cordial friendliness for democratic institutions 


staying. The day before the inauguration I have 

small glimpses of him, a dignified, not too self- 
conscious man, not unlike what my imagination had pic- 
tured as the probable kind of person for the chief place in 
a democracy. Heisalways surrounded by distinguished- 
looking men, respectful and eager-but not obsequious, 
much like the familiars of a monarch. In the evening 
a vast and agitated throng pours into the streets round 
the hotel. Bands are playing; there is much shouting, 
singing, laughing, a great deal of what you call ‘‘pro- 
fane swearing’’ but no anger or even ill nature. The 
throngs press into the hotel, into the corridors leading 
to the suite occupied by the President-elect. They 
find his door. They beat, they kick upon it. ‘‘Speech! 
speech!’’ they shout. ‘‘Come out, old boy! Come out, 
old man! We see you hiding there!’’ 

I Jook on, amazed. I say to myself: ‘‘The soldiery 
will appear and sweep the corridors clear.” The door 
presently opens. In it appears the President-elect. Is 
his face angry, frowning, displeased? On the contrary, 
his eyes dance; his lips wreathe in smiles; he waves his 
hands deprecatingly. ‘‘You’re too good to me, boys,”’ 
he says—a curious, attractive mixture of familiarity 
and dignity. And he submits with apparent delight 
to the coarse caresses of the crowd. ‘‘This is indeed 
democracy !”’ I exclaim. 


The Social Side 


Second view—social. It is perhaps six weeks later. 
I am a guest at dinner at the house of a member of the 
Cabinet. Weare all assembled in the profusely deco- 
rated drawing-rooms, waiting for something to occur 
which is evidently to be of the highest importance. 
The agitation of my host and hostess is visible, care- 
fully though they strive to conceal it. Presently the 
musicians—an orchestra, almost—begin to play ‘‘The 
Star-Spangled Banner.’’ Or, perhaps it is the Brit- 
ish national air—‘God Save the King’’—to which you 
sing ‘‘My Country, tis of Thee.”” Every one rises and 
his Majesty—pardon me the slip—I mean his Excel- 
lency the President and her Excellency, his wife, ap- 
pear in the doorway. All bow, the women courtesy- 
ing, some of them with a depth equal to that required 
in a throne-room. Their Excellencies advance to a 
white-and-gold sofa placed noticeably apart and fur- 


ther marked by an embowering mass of palms and 
ferns. The scene is simple, sylvan, but almost royal. 
Indeed, it is royalty in the hours when court etiquette 
is relaxed, not laid aside. 

The ceremony of greetings and presentations which 
follows is in all essentials—except one—what I have 
often seen at private entertainments to royal persons 
in Europe. The one lacking essential is—ease. It is 
amusingly—but by no means ludicrously—apparent that 
the effort at court ceremony is an effort, honest and de- 
termined, but hampered by ignorance. (Yes, and as I 
now know, by a certain shamefacedness that I did not 
then know.) Once more I stare, amazed. 

‘‘Democracy—perhaps,’’ I say to myself, ‘‘but democ- 
racy with passionate yearnings for monarchy.”’ 


The Official Side 


Third view—official. I am at the White House, a 
guest at an informal lunch. When we leave the table 
the President leads us into a hall where we stand in a 
group round him, he and all of us smoking. He is 
talking—his attitude toward us and ours toward him 
that which characterizes distinguished host and flat- 
tered guests anywhere in the world. An attendant in 
livery pushes through the group with small ceremony 
and places himself beside the President. He waits with 
some impatience until the President finishes the sen- 
tence. Then he says—his tone that of teacher correct- 
ing pupil: 

“‘Beg pardon, Mr. President. Smoking is not allowed 
here.”’ 

I stand amazed for the third time, used as Iam by 
this time to social and political and official incongrui- 
ties at your Washington. The President looks con- 
fused for an instant—rather, as it seems to me, because 
his train of thought has been broken than because a 
menial has been guilty of a frightful, an incredible in- 
solence. Then he says with an apologetic smile: 

“Oh, is it? Very well. Come on, boys!’’ 

He leads us intoaroom. ‘‘I guess they’ll let us alone 
here,”’ he says. ‘‘I’m new to the place and don’t know 
the rules yet.’’ 

‘‘An aristocratically-inclined democracy, perhaps,’’ I 


most impossible rules and regulations—a system 
which might have been devised by a head of police 
but never by a master of ceremonies. Again, 
the barriers disappear with startling suddenness and 
one finds one’s self free in the open fields with no re- 
strictions whatever. But one rarely knows beforehand 
when it is to be fences and when fields. I have reached 
the conclusion, after years of observation, that no one 
knows beforehand, that it is absolutely a matter of 
caprice. 

It is, of course, the diplomatic corps that is respon- 
sible for the elaborate system of rank and precedence 
which your public men and their wives and daughters 
alternately worship and treat as a child treats a play- 
thing of which it is weary. The diplomats have been 
until recently, for the most part, of the third and fourth 
orders of superior men—those with good but small 
minds. They were equally in love with mystery and 
with etiquette—little things look big and important in 
a fog of mystery; little men 4ook big and important 
in swathings of ceremony and uniform. 


The @oman in Official Life 


Another interesting and peculiar thing,—I have ob- 
served that when you elect a man to office, you elect 
his wife also—or does she elect herself? His duties— 
to vote with or act blindly for his party—are not highly 
important beyond his own imagination, thanks to your 
system of reducing what is called government to mere 
public administration. But the wives of your public 
men have real duties and real activities. Social, it is 
true, and limited in field, but highly conspicuous and 
important there. It is fortunate for your country that 
your national government has so few truly governmen- 
tal functions. I fancy you would not fare so well if it 
had many, if it were a true government—for one rea- 
son, because your American public man’s wife and 
daughter, with their keen minds and their restless 
nerves and their insatiable ambitions, would have en- 
tirely too much power. Women love power. They 
can convince themselves that they have it only by 
abusing it. 

I think it is your women, even more than your men, 
that have tried to enwind the society of your capital 
in the folds of an etiquette as tight as that which 
surrounded the King of Spain who was burned to 
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ONE WEEK 


Postum Coffee Remade the Dominie in a Week 


Where a person has no troubles except- 
ing those caused by coffee Postum Food 
Coffee if faithfully used will usually act 
with remarkable quickness. Here is an 
example even where the coffee habit has 
been one of long standing. 

‘‘T had been a coffee drinker for 20 years 
and until recently regarded it as one of the 
‘stays of life,’ ’’ writes a Tennessee clergy- 
man. ‘ 

“About a year ago an attack of malaria 
impaired my digestion and I began to use 
more coffee than usual, thinking it would 
help my system throw off the malady. 
During that year I suffered indescribable 
agonies of nervous indigestion. Finally [ 
noticed that every time I drank coffee for 
dinner or supper I was much worse. I 
told my wife I thought it was coffee and 
that I would quit it and use hot water. 
Then I thought I would try the Postum 
we had heard so much about. 

“From the very day I left off coffee and 
introduced Postum I began to improve and 
at the end of one single week I did not 
have even the slightest symptom of ner- 
vousness and dyspepsia left. It is many 
weéks now since then and I have not only 
gained in flesh but am entirely free from 
indigestion and am strong and happy. My 
wife had been nervous and her stomach 
in bad condition and when she saw the 
change wrought in me followed my ex- 
ample and after using Postum a short 
time in place of coffee extremely bene- 
ficial results followed. 

‘*T am a Methodist minister in charge of 
a church at Graysville, Tenn.’? Name fur- 
nished by Postum Oo., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Is Offered to the Public Upon its Record of Results 


death because there was at hand no one of 
high enough rank to dare to touch the royal 
person. 


The Washington Girl 


To us from beyond: the seas the most novel 

art of social Washington is the young girl. 

e have long been used to the free and frank 
American girl, marching serenely and. un- 
scathed through worldly perils where she 
would be overcome did she but know that 
the perils existed. But the Washington 
American girl is not the customary Ameri- 
can girl. She is the American girl cosmopo- 
lized and sophisticated in the nursery, yet 
marching serene and, I believe, usually un- 
scathed through the perils the only security 
against which is neers believed to be the 
ignorance of innocence. The society of every 
world-capital is, naturally, extremely ‘sophis- 
ticated. But at other capitals than yours the 
sophisticated women are married, all of them, 
and full-armed with experience. Here in Wash- 
ington, society is dominated to an astonishing 
degree by young women, very young women. 
And they are necessarily ‘‘as the gods, know- 
ing good from evil.” They invite attack; 
they fence with all the ardor of youth, with 
all the dexterity of maturity; they are vic- 
torious—and that where victory for them 
would, in view of the tried skill of their op- 
ponents, seem impossible. 

The part which women play in your civil- 
ization 1s so radically different from the part 
they play in mine that I should not presume 
to criticise your ideal of young womanhood 
anywhere. I hold to that of my own country, 
as I hold to its other social and its political 
ideals; but I admire and applaud where I do 
not, 1n a sense, approve. 


The President's Personality « 


A few words as to your present President. 
I have been intensely amused by the uproar 
his attitude toward the official and social eti- 
quette has created. 

At a great ceremonial recently, he ap- 
plauded with the most refreshingly youthful 
enthusiasm a speech made by one of the Am- 
bassadors. At the conclusion he rushed to 
tlte Ambassador, shook hands with him with 
tremendous vigor and borrowed the manu- 
script of the speech. With it in his hand he 
returned to his seat. He was quiet for a mo- 
ment, then turned, and, waving the manu- 
script triumphantly, called out quite loudly 
to an acquaintance some distance away: 
“Bully! Bully! Wasn’t it?” I am sure that 
“Bully” was his word, not mine, because its 
presence in my vocabulary dates from that 
moment. 


Americans Hate Solemnity 


I understand that these rough-shod clatter- 
ings over the eggs of etiquette cause only 
amusement in the country at large. You 
Americans detest solemnity, I believe, and 
look on all ceremony as tainted with it. But 
here in Washington, dominated by the old- 
fashioned diplomat and the newly-mannered 
Congressman’s wife dominant—the one agi- 
tated about etiquette because it is old, the 
other because it is new—the President's social 
conduct causes a profound sensation—‘“‘like a 
bear at church,’’ I heard one of your country- 
men say. And his ways seem to be conta- 
gious. I find rising up a host of imitators of 
his ‘‘backwoods”’ hospitable, friendly free- 
and-easiness. I find the reverence for eti- 
quette diminishing. 

I trust in what I have said of your President 
and ot his brilliant indifference to formalities 
I have not conveyed the impression that he 
is either rude or inconsiderate. Neither ad- 
jective could be applied to him except by the 
old-fogiest diplomat or the vulgarest Con- 
gressman’s wife. He is, asa matter of course, 
a gentleman. But he refuses the Washing- 
ton yoke, or, at most, wears it with a grimace 
and an occasional lunge to shake it off. 


Gold Lace and Vniforms 


I hear that many of your representatives at 
European capitals are in sore distress because 
they must wear the plain dress of your pri- 
vate citizens at court and official ceremonies, 
thus contrasting sharply, and, in their opin- 
ion, disadvantageously with other diplomats. 
It seems to me that Washington revenges 
them. I know there are many diplomats 
here and many of your countrymen—and 
countrywomen—who find something distin- 
guished in the ‘“‘briliiant patch of color’? made 
by the uniforms of the diplomatic corps on 
oficial occasions here. I think, however, that 
the more eminent diplomats and those spec- 
tators who see with their eyes rather than 
with their imaginations have a different opin- 
ion. I have heard the vividly contrasting 
diplomatic corps compared on such occasions 
to a militia band. Even to me the uniforms, 
none of them particularly artistic either in 
design or coloring, look almost ludicrous, 
certainly out of place and out of century. 

In conclusion: After I had been three years 
in your country and at your national capital 
I was saying of democracy what Schopen- 
hauer said of love—that it was ‘ta ghost which 
every one talked of but no one had seen.” 
Then I slowly, but completely, reversed my 
judgment. I should not now make the mis- 
take which many a diplomat has paid for in 
personal popularity and in his country’s pres- 
tige. I flatter myself that I have penetrated 
beneath your surface at least far enough to 
see that you are an intensely democratic 
people. I have observed that your self-con- 
stituted aristocrats are foremost in disre- 
spectful mockery of one another’s preten- 
sions. I have been convinced that you are 
one and almost all fiercely resentful of a sug- 
gestion looking toward the assertion of how- 
ever shadowy a form of caste. 

You are ‘‘a great country.’’ And never 
more charming than when you imitate us— 
or less serious. 
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. Nothing Save an Actual Test can be 


more Satisfactory to the Patient than the Testimony 
of Eminent Medical Men who have Repeatedly Tested 
its’ Merits in Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria, Renal 
Calculi, Inflammation of the Bladder, Gout, Rheumatism 


and Uric Acid Troubles. 


_ Dr. Roberts Bartholow, former Professor Materia Medica and Gen:ral Therapeutics 
in Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, and author of ‘* Bariholow's Materia Medica 


and Therapeutics’’ and other. well-known medical works, says: 


**It is used with great 


advantage in Gouty, Rheumatic and Renal Affections.’’ 


Dr. G. A. Foote, of Warrenton, N. C., ex-Presidont Medical Society of Norih Carvlina, 
Sormerly member of the State Board of Medical Examiners, and also of the State Board 
of Health. After reporting remarkable relief obtained from the use of this water 
in a case of CHRONIC BRIGHT’S DISEASE in his own person, Dr. Foote says: 
‘From this experience in my own case, and observation of its action in similar 
cases in patients for whom I have prescribed the water, I have no hesitancy in 


expressing the 
opinion that 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


is the most powerful of 
known remedies in this 


distressing malady so difficult of treatment.” 

Geo. Halsted Boyland, A.M., M.D., of Paris. Doctor of Medicine of the Faculty of 
Paris, says: **There is NO REMEDY SO ABSOLUTELY SPECIFIC IN ALL 
FORMS OF ALBUMINURIA and BRIGHT’S DISEASE, whether acute or chronic, 


“ BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Spring No. 2, accompanied by a milk diet. 
In all cases of Pregnancy where Albumin 


is found in the urine as late as the last week before confinement. if this water 
and a milk diet is prescribed, the Albumin disappears rapidly from the urine 


and the patient has a positive guarantee against Puerperal Convulsions. 


Used 


as a substitute for ordinary water during the period of Gestation it wiil be found 
invaluable as a preventive of Puerperal Convulsions and other disturbances 


incident to this condition. 


Voluminous medical testimony of the highest order showing the value of this 
water in the other diseases mentioned, mailed to any address. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by dealers generally. 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 








Pure DELIGHT found in The EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 


Use Edison 
Moulded Re« 
Make 


ords »® 
Records of 


he Phonograph is 
the only machine 
that does not scratch 
nor screech, giving pure 
musical tones and clear 
speech, with great vol- 
ume and sweetness. 
The Phonograph is the 
machine with which suc- 
cessful records can be 
made at home, affording unending 
amusement and instruction. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., Orange, N. J. 
New York, 83 Chambers St. Chicago, 144 Wabash Avenue 
San Francisco, 933 Market St. 

Europe, 32 Rempart Saint Georges, Antwerp, Belgium 













Her Marvelous 
Growth of Hair 





FREE TO ALL, a trial package of a new and 
wonderful remedy mailed free to convince people it 
actually grows hair, stops hair falling out, removes 
dandruff, and quickly restores luxuriant growth to 
shining scalps, eyebrows and eyelashes, Send your 
name and address to the Altenheim Medical Dispen- 
sary, 8046 Foso Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, for a free 
trial package, enclosing a 2-cent stamp to cover post- 
age. Write to-day. 
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GO RIGHT TO CARRIAGE HEADQUARTERS 


Write to-day for our illustrated catalogue (free) which describes our goods truthfully, 
explains our method and our guarantee and makes it safe, simple and easy for you to 
get carriages, harness and horse accessories direct from our factoryat wholesale prices. 
THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS COMPANY. 
Factory and General Office,Columbus,O. Western Office & Distributing House, St.Louis, Mo. 
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Write to nearest office. 











PEEP 0° DAY 


_BROODERS éseectatries 


in the hands of leading poultrymen every- 
where give best satisfaction. Leo J. Riggs, 
of Grand Rapids, says: “I lost three chicks out 
of 130 in two brooders. They were sxowed 
under for three days.” 


Cornell Incubators 


stand atthe head. Valuable poultry 
information /ree for your name Y. 
and address on postal card. 


CORNELL INCUBATOR MFG. CO. 
Box 25 Ithaca, N. Y. 











TO FAT PEOPLE 


I can reduce your weight 3 to 5 pounds a week with- 
out any radical change in what you eat; no nauseating 
drugs, no tight bandages, no sickening cathartics. I am 
@ regular practising physician, making a specialty of 
the reduction of surplus flesh; and after you have 
taken my treatment a few weeks you will say: ‘I never 
felt better in my life.” 

SAFE, PROMPT AND CERTAIN 

By my treatment your weight will be reduced without 
causing wrinkles or flabbiness of skin; héavy abdomen, 
double chin or other evidences of obesitywill disappear; 
your form will acquire symmetry; complexion will be 
cleared; troubles of heart, kidneys, stomech or other 
organs will be remedied; and you will be delightfully 
astonished at the promptness and ease with which 
these results are accomplished under my system. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. rite for my new book 
on “Obesity, Its Cause and Cure,” which will be sent 
sealed in plain envelope. It will convince you. 
Mention Collier’s Weekly when writing. 

HENRY C. BRADFORD, M.D., 24 East 28d Street, NEW YORK 














“Begins Right, Ends Right, is Right in the Middle."—NEW YORK CENTRAL 








Cadillac 


The Automobile 
that Solves the Problem 


Until the Cadillac was made, all 
automobile construction was 
more or less experimental. This 
machine is made on a new system 
developed from the experiences 
of all previous makers: the faults 
and weaknesses of the old meth- 


ods have been avoided and a new 
ideal of motor travel developed 
that gives a perfect vehicle for 
comfort, speed, absolute safety, 
greatest durability, simplicity of 
operation, wide radius of travel, 
and reliability under all condi- 
tions of roads. You should not 
buy before examining this won- 
derful new machine. Price f. o. b. 
at factory, $750. 

The new tonneau attachment, 
at an extra cost of $100, gives 
practically two motor vehicles in 
one, with a seating capacity of 
two or four, as required—a very 
graceful effect in either use. 
Write for illustrated booklet L. 


CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, 
Detroit, Mich. 








tonneau 
FRUIT and 

R Ornamental 
Trees,Shrubs 


Roses, Bulbs 
and Small Fruit plants at one-half agent’s prices. 
Correspondence solicited. Illustrated catalogues free. 
Established 25 years. 300 acres. 750, Apple, 
Peach and Cherry Trees for sale. Secrets of 
Fruit Growing, 150 photos, mailed for 10 centse 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


it Would Look Better ! 











More homelike, if your lawn were neatly fenced. This 
HARTMAN STEEL ROD LAWN FENCE 
with steel posts is most durable, handsome and cheap. 
Look into the matter. Iliustrated catalogue free. 
CUYAHOGA WIRE & FENCE COMPANY 
Dept. R, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 





FOR THE CONNOISSEUR 


Pall Mall 


London Cigarettes 








FREE FOR 30 DAYS 

We will send our grand new book ‘‘How To 
Make Money With Poultry And Incuba- 
tors” free, postpaid, for the next 30 days to ail 
who mention this paper in writing for it. It’s the 

best we ever published, 8x11 ins. 196 pages hand- 
some original illustrations. 12 special chapters on 
vital poultry subjects. Write to our nearest office 
for it. Cyphers Incubator Co. Buffalo, N.Y. 
Chicago, Il. Boston, Mass. New York, N. Y. 


ELEGRAPH 


taught thoroughly. Our institution estab- 
in 1874, and is endorsed by officials 
of the Western Union Telegraph Co. 


Big Demand for Operators 
Unable to fill all calls for operators. Total 
Cost—tuition (telegraphy and typewrit- 
ing), board and room, 6 months’ course 
$82. ‘This can be reduced. Catalogue free. 







Moisture 

















DODGE’S INSTITUTE, Valparaiso, Ind. 
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How the Energy was Conserved 


(Continued from page 11) 


Department of Arizona, and even while it 
was upon its way, a new song was heard 
among the enlisted men on all sides at the 
post. It was fitted to the tune of ‘‘Stables,”’ 
its author was unknown and it went some- 
thing like this: 

“Say, have you seen my sister? 

I guess that I must have missed her, 

I'll show you a handsome blister,” etc. 


It went something like that, and contrib- 
uted nothing to the happiness of Leonidas; 
but it made him glad that nobody save Cousin 
Xerxes knew of the long, long letter which 
he had written to the Secretary of War and 
mailed outside the post. 

And now the wheels began to turn at 
Whipple Barracks while Private Bateau was 
waiting for the Secretary of War to answer 
his private letter. The Department Com- 
mander knew all about the Secretary of War; 
moreover, he was enlightened concerning this 
case by his favorite staff officer, Lieutenant 
Jimmy St. Michael, of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina. Jimmy received from a brother lieu- 
tenant at Fort Chiricahua an intimate and 
spirited account of the whole deplorable mis- 
adventure, describing Gwendolen at length, 
and Captain Stone at length, and the melo- 
deon, and the choir practices, not omitting a 
sketch of Leonidas and Cousin Xerxes. This 
letter kept the young officers up until past mid- 
night, for Jimmy gave them a choir practice 
upon his banjo, impersonating now Sistah 
Stone and now Leonidas. But, as I have 
said, the Commanding General of the depart- 
ment knew the Secretary of War and there- 
fore deemed a plentiful investigation, in the 
affairs of Leonidas the wisest course. He 
would not accept the views of the post com- 
mander, which was his usual habit; there 
must be an inspector. Now his Inspector- 
General was off inspecting something at Fort 
Apache; and so, that time should not be lost, 
he summoned Jimmy St. Michael and directed 
him to proceed to Fort Chiricahua. Jimmy 
departed with a valise, a letter official to the 
colonel, a message unofficial to the same offi- 
cer, and his banjo, which he rarely left be- 
hind him. With the solemnity proper to all 
inspectors, he arrived upon the scene of the 
tragedy, and not even the joy of the club 
could unbend him. He was implored to give 
at least ‘‘But he didn’t saw the wood,” that 
song which had left a trail of gayety from 
Klamath and Bidwell to Meade and San Car- 
los. Jimmy staved deaf to everything but 
duty. His slim figure became every inch an 
inspector, his neat hair was severe, his black 
eyes almost funereal. He made many in- 
quiries, he investigated everybody, and he 
seldom uttered any longer comment than 
“H’m, h’m!’’ He knew how rare it is for 
an inspector to say more than this. 

His old friends would have thought him 
engaged to be married or otherwise griev- 
ously changed for the worse, had he not, on 
the night his mission was ended, taken the 
cover off his banjo. He gave the second en- 
tirely original poem which the misfortunes of 
Leonidas had inspired. He sang it to a tune 
heard in a popular play, and here it is: 


“Of War I am the popular Secretaree—O. 

I am the popularest man in all the show. 

There were one or two or three 

More popular than me 

Till I received my psortofolee—O. 

“George Washington, they say, was popular long ago. 
His name to-day issometimes mentioned still, I know. 
But where d’you think he’ll be 
If he’s compared with me, 

When I resign my portofolee—O? 

“The very day that I into the White House go 
My friends shall see my gratitude is never slow; 
And chief of all their clan 
Shall be the enlisted man, 

For he shall have my portofolee—O!”’ 

Even Joshua smiled, and Joshua was a sol- 

emn man, not to speak of his delicate position 

regarding Leonidas. He sat up late, drank 
to the health of Jimmy St. Michael, and re- 
marked that he doubted if Jimmy felt any 

younger than he did. 

But the hour for poor Leonidas to smile 
had not yet come. There was silence most 
unaccountable from the Secretary of War, 
and the encouragement given by having an 
inspector come several hundred miles re- 
ceived presently a rude shock. 

Jimmy St. Michael returned to Whipple 
Barracks and made a carefully solemn report 
to the Commanding General; but at the end 
of it, seeing that the Commanding General's 
solemnity was less careful, he ceased to be 
an inspector, and said with his engaging 
Charleston accent: 

“General, did you ever put sugar on a raw 
oyster and try to swallow it?” 

“It can’t be done!’’ declared the General. 
“I’ve known that since I was at the Military 
Academy.”’ 

“It can be done, sir, if you will pardon my 
contradicting you. I did it myself on a bet 
at the Military Academy.” 

“Good Lord!’’ said the General. ‘*What 
was it like?”’ 

“T realized, sir, that the combination does 
not belong in Nature’s plan, any more than 
mixing politics with the United States Army.” 

“Ha, hal’? went the General. ‘‘Ha, ha! 
Not in Nature’s plan!’’ And he proceeded to 
drop the necessary lemon juice upon the Sec- 
retary’s luckless raw oyster. 

To poor Leonidas’s original letter was now 
added a third duly dated indorsement: ‘‘Re- 
spectfuily returned to the commanding officer, 

ort Chiricahua, A. T. The Commanding 

General approves of your action in this case. 

The provoking speech of Priv’t Leonidas 

Bateau, Troop I, 4th Cav’y, in the occasion 

of his visiting the quarters of his captain 

being considered sufficient grounds for the 
harsh treatment administered.” This, with 
the signature of the Assistant Adjutant- 

General, arrived at Fort Chiricahua, and 

was followed by a fourth indorsement dated 


there and signed by the Post Adjutant: ‘‘Re- 
spectfully returned to the commanding officer, 
Troop I, 4th Cav’y, inviting attention to the 
2d and 3d indorsements hereon, the contents 
of which will be communicated to Pvt. Leon- 
idas Bateau, Troop I, 4th Caw By order 
of,”’ etc. 

The wheels of redress had turned, all the 
wheels, and ground out nothing. His troop 
commander sent tor Leonidas and read him 
theindorsements. Leonidas, being instructed 
by a guard-house lawyer, demanded his pa- 
pers, which were delivered to him, as was his 
right. These now went with his appeal to 
Washington. For Leonidas had written home 
to Sistah Smith, who had written to a Con- 
gressman, who had replied that he was ever 
for justice. Thus, with a long new letter 
from Leonidas to the Secretary of War (whose 
silence still remained unaccountable), did of- 
ficial tidings of the outrage to American 
manhood at length, through the Adjutant- 
General’s Department, come to the man of 
the ‘‘portofolee-O.” 

Buttons were pressed and clerks despatched 
with messages; and there ensued a conference 
between the Congressman, the Adjutant- 
General, the Secretary of War, and the Lieu- 
tenant-General himself. The Congressman 
stated the case; the Secretary was quite un- 
easy, and talked a great deal without letting 
a single thought escape him; but the Lieu- 
tenant-General was quite easy and talked 
only thus much: 

‘‘Called her his sister? Got kicked? Ishould 
think so!”’ 

“General, this is good in you to help us,” 
said the Secretary, with symptoms of relief. 
“IT did not wish to reach this conclusion with- 
out your corroboration.” 

Thus ended the conference. The original 
letter of Leonidas with its four indorsements 
now started its downward course bearing a 
fifth containing the Secretary of War’s opin- 
ion signed by one of the Assistant Adjutants- 
General. It travelled through the back chan- 
nels that _— know, passing Whipple Barracks 
and reaching the hungry, unsated Leonidas 
many weeks after all traces had vanished 
from his trousers. During these weeks his 
life had been made a sorry thing by that song 
about the blister. Not even the sympathy of 
Cousin Xerxes could sweeten his imbittered 
days. They were wholesome for him, to be 
sure; they began to cure him of being a 
watermelon; they even gave him gradually 
a just estimate of the Secretary’s speech, 
and he grew into a strapping young trooper 
with many of the trooper’s habits in modera- 
tion. The only profane language that he 
used was in connection with the Secretary 
of War. But he could not comfortably live 
in a place where everybody remembered how 
he had (as Jones put it) “run around showing 
his pants.’’ He took his discharge at the first 
opportunity, and became an eminent cow- 
boy in the neighborhood, with a man’s full 
strength in his sinews and a man’s anger 
silent in his heart. The hour for him to 
smile had not yet come. 


IV.—THE ENERGY IS ONCE AGAIN 
TRANSMITTED 


You will doubtless have perceived the flaw 
in the Secretary’s conduct before I can point 
it out to you. He should have written a let- 
ter to Leonidas with his own hand. It might 
not have been the easiest kind of letter for 
you or for me to compose; but fora states- 
man of the Secretary’s ripeness it ought to 
have been the aftair of five minutes. A few 
words of deep sympathy, a few words of hot 
indignation, a few words of sincere regret 


’ that he had not yet had time to remove all 


the obstructions which tradition set between 
him and the enlisted man—and, best of all, a 
few words of promise to see Leonidas on his 
coming tour through the Southwest—such a 
letter as this would have made Leonidas 
proud and happy, and cured forever the 
tingling sensations that pierced him when- 
ever he thought of his final choir practice. 
But as Leonidas seemed no longer of any 
possible use to the Secretary, the Secretary 
forgot all about him! 

It was not understood at the ranch where 
Leonidas was now employed, why he so 
eagerly followed the printed chronicle of the 
Secretary’s approach. He would pore over 
the Tucson paper and learn how the Secre- 
tary had visited San Antonio and spoken to 
the soldiers there; how he had paused at 
El Paso, and spoken to the soldiers there; 
how he had visited Bayard, Bowie, and Grant, 
and spoken at all three; and how he was ex- 
pected on the train from Benson on the very 
next day, and would get off at Chiricahua sta- 
tion and drive to the post; how he would re- 
turn thence and proceed to Lowell Barracks 
on his way to Yuma and Los Angeles. 

All this programme was of natural interest 
to the officers and men at Fort Chiricahua, 
but it seemed of unnatural interest to Leon- 
idas. He however was not asked for expla- 
nations by the other cowboys, because he had 
altogether ceased to be a watermelon, and 
had shown on various occasions that he could 
mind his own business peculiarly well. It is 
supposed, however, that he must have con- 
fided in a warm friend of his, named Hurry-up 
Dixon. 

The smoke of a train in that country is to 
be sighted from a great distance,and for some 
time before you can see the train, because the 
smoke is very black and the train goes very 
slowly. Also, the dust of a horseman or a 
vehdeks can be descried from afar. As the 
smoke of the Secretary’s train approached 
the Chiricahua station, the dust of a seemly 
military escort drew near from the direction 
of the post, and the dust of two galloping 
cowboys came along the road from the ranch 
where Leonidas was employed. By the plat- 
form of the station was assembled a little 
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Perspective 
Drawing 


TEXTBOOK prepared especially 

for home study by W. H. Law- 
rence, Associate Professor, Depart- 
ment of Architecture, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 








Cut No, 228 
INSTRUCTION 
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'| SUPERVISION 
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Main Buiiding, Armour 
Institute of Lechnology aatenteaal 

















Courses also offered in 
Electrical, Mechanical, Locomotive, Stationary, 
Marine, Civil, Architecture, and Sanitary Engi- 
neering, Navigation, Mechanical and Perspec- 
tive Drawing, Sheet Metal Work, Textile 
Manufacturing. Also go Short Special Engi- 
neering Courses. 

In addition to their regular instruction 
papers, students in full Engineering courses 
are furnished a Technical heference Library 
(in ten volumes) as a help in their studies. 


American School of Correspondence 
Armour Institute of Technology 











CHICAGO, ILL. 
Seeds 


Burpee’s row 


Probably you have heard of this 
famous motto for many years but 
have you proved for yourself that 
Burpee’s Seeds are the 


BEST that Grow? 


If not, write to-day for Burpee’s Farm Annual 
for 1903—so well-known as ‘‘The Leading Ameri- 
can Seed Catalogue.’’. It.is an elegant book of 
184 pages, with beautiful colored'plates and will 
be sent FREE to planters everywhere;—to others 
upon receipt of 10 cents, which is less than 
cost Fare copy in quarter million editions. Write 
TO-DAY. Do not delay! It is sufficient to 
address simply 


BURPEE, PHILADELPHIA 

















The Man Who Knows 


has built an incubator. He knows it’s all 
right. You can know it, too, We'll send an 


On Tutrty Days’ Trav. It’s a perfect 
self-regulating hatcher.Send it back if not 
satisfactory. Big poultry book mailed free. 


J. W. MILLER CO., Box 32, Freeport, Ill. 











You Must Get 
The Book 


You who are sick and are waiting—you 
must get my book. 

Must, if you hope to get well; for I 
know that these diseases, when chronic, 
are seldom cured in common ways. 

Must is a strong word, but it’s true. 
You will know soon or late that a perma- 
nent cure demands my help. 

I will mail you an order—good at any 
drug store—for six bottles Dr. Shoop’s 
Restorative. You may take it a-month 
on trial, If it succeeds, the cost is $5.50. 
If it fails, I will pay the druggist myself— 
and your mere word shall decide it. 

No other physician ever made such an 
ofter. No other remedy could stand such 
atest. For your own sake, don’t neglect 
it, when you risk not a penny, ‘and success 
means health. 

I have spent a lifetime in learning how 
to strengthen weak inside nerves. My 
Restorative brings back that power which 
alone operates the vital organs. I treat a 
weak organ as I would a weak engine, by 
giving it the power to act. My way al- 
ways succeeds, save when a cause like 
eancer makes a cure impossible. And 
most of these chronic diseases cannot be 
cured without it. 

You’ll know this when you read my 


book. 
| Simply state which { Book No.4 on Brepepein 
book you want, and ad- | Book No. 3 on the Kidneys 
dress Dr. Shoop, Box aoe ae = anne. a) 
. a. ‘ook No. 5 for Men(seale: 
521, Racine, Wis. Book No. 6 on Shocmeiin 
Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by.one or 
two bottles. At all druggists. 
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Exquisite | 
Art Furniture| 


About One-half Usual Price. 


This beautiful quarter-sawed oak, genuine 
leather couch our own special, exclu- 
sive design. We stake our carefully 
guarded reputation on the quality of its 
materials and workmanship, style and 
finish. Our mammoth volume 
of business makes the retail- 
er’s large profit unnecessary, 
consequently we can sell this 
very desirable Couch for 
A similar couch of equal quality retails 
usually for $50.00, sometimes $75.00. Our 
absolute guarantee safeguards against in- 
ferior workmanship or quality. 


The frame is made of quarter-sawed oak, golden, 
weathered or Antwerp, birch or mahogany finish. 
Itis extra heavy, well braced, and has heavy 
hand turned ball feet. The spring is the same as 
used by U.S. Government. Cushions are made | 
of genuine curled horse hair, the top containing 
seven rows of diamond tufting with handsome 
hand tufting on the sides, The covering is of 
the very best quality of genuine leather. All 
leather is not dependable, some being made from 
the under or fleshy side of the hide, which has no 
natural grain, and although it is genuine leather 
it has no wearing quality. The leather used on 
this couch and on all of our leather furniture is 
the fibrous or grain side of selected hides. 
is tough and will never wear out. This leather 
can be scrubbed with soap and water without in 
any way affecting its color or texture. Furnished 
in any of the standard colors: dark olive, mar- 
oon, red or russet, 
Weight 1501bs. Order number R9500. Price, $29. 
Our Furniture Catalogue RO contains a 
very large line of strictly high grade goods at 
our regular wholesale prices that will astonish 
you. rite for it today. It will be sent free 
upon request. 


Montgomery Ward & Co.}| 
Michigan Ave. and Madison St., Chicago 
Established 1872. 





TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Ad-writers earn from $25.00 to $100.00 per 
week. The youngest and brightest calling in the 
business world to-day—big demand. Taught 
ly by Mail. Edward T. Page and 

Samuel A. Davis, founders of the original school 
ou hear so much about, are your sole instructors. 
r prestige, influence and facilities are worth 
much to you. Send for large pres and 
bundle of affidavits free. PAGE-DAVIS CO. 
Suite 19 90 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
























Own a Lot in 
California 


The California terminus of the Santa 
Fe R. R. and Standard Oil Co. is at 
Richmond, just across the Bay from 
San Francisco, where these corpora- 
tions together with the Southern 
Pacific R. R. are spending millions 
of dollars, which will make it the 

eatest manufacturing city on the 

acific Coast. Lots $175. 


$5 Per Month 


A good way to save and make money. Maps free. 

ADDRESS 

RICHMOND LAND COMPANY 
Crocker Building, San Francisco 




















NGINEERING 


in all branches—Mechanical, Elec- 
trical, Railroad, ete—TAUGH 
BY MAIL by acorps of graduates from 
the leading universities of the country. 

es conferred by the authority of Congress. 
Established 1893, es ae study alone 
required to uate in one of the leading 
rofessions. Tuition payable in instalments. 

tite for illustrated klet. National 
Correspondence Institute ( Inc.) 33-47 
2d Nat'l Bank Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


MAPLEWOOD 


Near Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A Sanatorium established in 1875 for the private care and medical 
treatment of Drug and Aleoholie Addictions. Thousands having failed 
elsewhere have been cu vus. Home Treatment if desired. Address 
THE Dr. J. L, STEPHENS CO., Dept. I. 3, LEBANON, OHIO. 


TAKEN FROM THE SYSTEM 
Nothing remains which can ee: 
duce an attack. You can eat, sleep 
and stand —— without slight- 
est return of symptoms. Appetite 
improved; blood enriched; nerves strengthened; whole system built 


up; life made enjoyable. Reports of interesting cases in Book 4, 
Pree. 2. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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group of citizens hoping for a speech; and 
by the time the train made its deliberate ar- 
rival complete, the escort was arrayed with 
due military precision, the ambulance was at 
hand nearby, for the Secretary to step into 
when he should feel ready, and a captain with 
two lieutenants was preparing to salute the 
eminent statesman as he alighted from the 
car. He returned their greeting, and as he 
stepped forward to the end of the platform 
from which elevation he desired to say a few 
cordial and timely words to those waiting in 
the surrounding dust, a cowboy entered the 
ticket office, but came out again, which was 
natural, since the window was at the moment 
closed. 

“Friends and soldiers,’”’ said the Secretary, 
“T am always moved when I see an enlisted 
man—”’ and even with the words, he was 
moved conspicuously through the air and 
came down in the dust in a seated position. 
Before anybody had regained his senses, two 
cowboys were seen to dash away shouting on 
their horses across the railroad track, and 
pursuit did not overtake them. I am not 
sure if this was the fault of Captain Stone 
or Sergeant Jones, both of whom were in the 
chase. 

It spoiled the Secretary’s visit for him, 
but tor many it was a memorable success, 
especially for Captain Stone and Sergeant 
Jones. And Jones made so bold as to re- 
mark to Stone: “I think, if the captain 
pleases, that Leonidas has got a leg ’most 
as good as the captain's.” 

“It is a great thing for a man to feel 
young,” replied Captain Stone. His mus- 
tache was flat, smiling and serene. 

Nobody knows whether or not the Secre- 
tary considered this mixing of politics and 
the army to be in Nature’s plan. 
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Literature and Drama 


OHN LUTHER LONG is the latest ex- 
J ample of a dramatist who has graduated 
from magazinedom. He owes his quick 
transition to the fact that from the very be- 
ginning he has recognized the vast difference 
between the profession of literature and that 
of dramatic construction, so instead of trying 
to dramatize his charming story, ‘Madame 
Butterfly,’’ by himself, he was only too will- 
ing to associate himself with David Belasco, 
and the latter evolved from that charming 
tale a play which, although too short for a 
whole evening’s entertainment and too long 
and too sad for a curtain-raiser, nevertheless 
created a profound impression both in this 
country and in England and paved the way 
for the more ambitious effort, ‘‘The Darling 
of the Gods.’’ In this —, which is the 
joint work of Long and Belasco, we find the 
fine literary quality of Mr. Long blended with 
the marvellous stagecraft of his associate, and 
at the same time Mr. Long finds himself— 
thanks to the fact that he knew the differ- 
ence between a story-teller and a playwright 
—joint owner in a drama which has proved 
the greatest sensation of its kind in recent 
ears and is likely to yield a regular income 
or a decade to come. 

Miss Bertha Runkle, who thought she could 
dramatize her successful novel, ‘‘The Helmet 
of Navarre,’’ and Mr. Gilbert Parker, whose 
stage version of his book, ‘‘The Seats of the 
Mighty,” is one of the saddest memories of 
veteran playgoers, may now profit not only 
by their own experience but by Mr. Long's 
example. 


8 
The Guest’s Debt of Honor 


e 
F ‘in the well brought up person knows— 






in theory, at least—his duty toward his 

neighbor; but the matter of one’s dut 
toward one’s hostess seems to be still 
shrouded in darkness for many. The sins 
of men in this respect are obvious and often 
referred to. Those of women are equally 
obvious but, for some reason, are seldom 
referred to. Any one who has ever been to 
a women’s luncheon knows the placid person 
who eats her way steadily through the menu 
as though that were the sole reason of her 
presence, volunteering not one remark to 
right or to left, contributing absolutely noth- 
ing but her well-clad presence. It never 
seems to occur to her that there is any obli- 
gation on her side, that the hostess wants 
anything but the demolition of her patés and 
birds. She gives a desultory attention to the 
talk, but she takes no responsibility about it. 
If a pause falls, it would never occur to her 
to bridge it. She waits comfortably till the 
others have set things in motion again, se- 
renely unconscious that anything else might 
be expected of her. One might marvel why 
she is asked; but she comes in so many forms, 
how is a hostess to know? 

She at least is unaware of her selfishness. 
A variation of the type, more sophisticated 
and so more deliberate, is the woman who 
does not find it worth while to bestir herself 
unless there are men present. She will take, 
with languid interest, whatever the hostess 
will offer, but she will not give in return to 
a mere congregation of women. She could 
add definitely to the brilliancy of the occa- 
sion; she was asked for that very reason, but 
the debt of honor troubles her not at all. 
The manless hour is for her the hour of re- 
laxation, and she will not gird herself up for 
any hostess living. 

There is also the speechless and unrespon- 
sive person who gets behind the excuse of 
shyness. “I can’t think of anything to say!”’ 
she pleads. Yet if she would turn to her 
neighbor with the most ordinary of questions 
—the weather, the theatre, anything—and re- 
member to take an interest in the reply, the 
conversation would soon cease to be a load 
on her back, and would carry her easily along 
into pleasant places. And the hostess would 
rise up and call her blessed, 
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“ve US WHITE BRONZE 


Marble is entirely out of date. 
Granite soon gets moss- 
grown, discolored, re- 
quires constant ex- 
pense and care, and 
eventually crumbles 
back to Mother 












White Bronze 
is strictly everlasting. 
It cannot crumble with 
the action of frost. 
Moss-growth is an im- 
possibility. It is more 
artistic than any 
stone. Then why 
not investigate 
it? It has been 
adopted for more 
“than a hundred 
public monu- 
ments and by thousands of delighted customers in 
all parts of the country. Many granite dealers have 
used White Bronze in preference to granite for their 
own burial plots. We have designs from $4.00 to 
$4,000.00, rite at once for free designs and infor- 
mation. It puts you under no obligations. We deal 
direct and deliver everywhere. Special inducements 
for winter orders. 
THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO. 


359 Howard Avenue Bridgeport, Conn. 


The lather of Williams’ Shaving 
Stick acts like rich cream to 
the hot or irritated face. Itis 

soothing, comforting, re- 
freshing and antiseptic, 
and makes shaving really 
enjoyable. 

Price, Tweuty-five Cents, of all Druggists. 
The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Ct. 
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THE NATURAL BODY BRACE 


CURES AILMENTS PECULIAR TO WOMEN 
COSTS YOU NOTHING TO TRY IT. 


10 Years of Demonstrated Success 


fF A delightful, certain and 
TRIAL quick remedy for the pecu- 
liar ailments of women 
and girls. Helpful to all women (not bedfast) whose health or 
strength is not good. Makes work easy and walking a pleasure, Sim- 
ple in construction. Absolutely comfortable. Adjustable to fit both 
thin and stout people of any size or figure. No metal springs around 
the body. Does not slip up. WOR WITH OR WITH- 
OUT CORSET. Note the shoulder and back support; you can- 
not have a natural, complete, effective Body Brace without them; an 
abdominal supporter cannot do the work. Beware of imitators, copy- 
ists and infringers. 
Our little illustrated book might save you hundreds of dollars and years of 
ealth. Write for it to-day. It is mailed FREE with full particulars. Address 
The Natural Body Brace Co., Howard €. Rash, Mgr., Box 540, Salina, Kansas 




















‘@THE NAME IS EVERYTHING.” 
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Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE for the distressing and 
often fatal affections for which it is recommended. 
For more than twenty years we have had the most 
zonclusive assurances that there is nothing better. 
Cresolene is a boon to Asthmatics 
An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which gives 
the highest testimonials as to its value. ALL DRUGGISTS. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 


180 Fulton Street 1451 Notre Dame Street 
NEW YO) MONTREAL, CANADA 
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THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. # 
Works, Camden. N.5. 26 John Street, N. ¥. 

































A 50-CENT HAT BY MAIL 


Either of these hats sent. postpaid, on 
receipt of 50 cents in cash, postal-order, or 
stamps. Money back if not satisfactory. 
We refer to The First National Bank of 
Middletown, N. 2 Pat are — manufac- 

> turers and make the following offer to intro- 

MEN’S HAT No. 1 duce these hats and our other lines of Men’s, MEN’S HAT No. 2 

In soft, rough finish. Colors: Gray Boys’ and Women’s hats in every town in In smooth finish. Colors: Black, 
Mix, Brown Mix, and Black Mix. the United States. Send for catalogue. Brown, Maple, Steel, and Pearl. 


MIDDLETOWN HAT CO., 48 MILL STREET, MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 
















Conservative || (Counting Chicks Before Hatching 
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IOWA 


ROUND 
INCUBATOR 


- R.C Bauerminster, Norwood, Minn., got 493 chicks 
hemlock, to the now famous Bohemia from 503 eggs. e followed directions’ the ma- 
Mining District. Large earnings are chine did the work, because it was built on right 
positively assured. Fifteen miles princes and by good workmen. The IOWA 
now in profitable operation. as fibre-board case, does not shrink, swell, warp 


or crack. Regulation and ventilation perfect. 
HOCH & NAVIN Our free book gives more testimonials and full 
1135 Broadway New York 


Are invited to send to us for printed 
matter concerning the bonds (5 per 
cent) and the preferred stock (7 per 
cent) of the Oregon and Southeastern 
Railroad. A short line (36 miles) with- 
out competition, passing through an 
immense forest of fir, pine, cedar and 


particulars. Everything about incubation free. 
fowa Incubator Company, Box 232, Des Moines, lowa 
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Successful Incubators 


LIFE PRESERVERS | 


Successful Brooders | 
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Circular free. Wonderful auto- 


Telegraphy ric‘; cazicy one 
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DA All about them in our 156 catalogue, 
Mailed free. Des Moines Ineubatur Co., 


Dept. 518, Des Moines, Iowa, or Dept. 518, Buffalo, N. ¥ 

California, Washington, Oregon, 
CHEAP RATES Colorado. We secure reduced rates 
on household goods of intending settlers to the above 


States. Write for rates. Map of California, FREE, 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO., 387 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Go Where a 
Comfort Is 


To be comfortable you must go where comfort is—California. 

In California—even in midwinter—wraps and overcoats are unnecessary. 
The sun shines bright and clear and there is just enough “‘snap”’ in the air to 
make it invigorating; just enough warmth to tempt you to spend all day and 
every day out-of-doors. 

In California—even in midwinter— you can hunt, bathe and play golf. You 
can catch the biggest fish ever snared by hook and line. You can pick flowers, 
climb mountains, go a-picnicking, or stroll through the prettiest valleys in America ; 
palms and orange groves all about you and the bluest of blue skies above you. 

The way to go to California is via the 
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Newest, handsomest and most luxuriously equipped of transcontinental trains. 
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go 


Leaves Chicago daily at 7:45 P. M.; Kansas City at 10:40 A. M. Less than 
three days to Los Angeles. Thro’ cars to Pasadena, Los Angeles, Santa Barbara 
and San Francisco. Lowest altitudes and most southerly course of any line 
across the continent. Compartment and standard sleeping cars; 
dining, buffet-library and observation cars. Electric lights; electric 
fans; bath; barber. 


Route: Rock Island and El Paso- 
Northeastern Systems, Chicago to 
El Paso; Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, El Paso to Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. 
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Tickets and full information at all 
railroad ticket offices in the United States 

and Canada. Beautifully. illustrated literature 
descriptive of California sent on receipt of six 





res: cents in stamps. 
ay’ JOHN SEBASTIAN ; 
. Passenger Traffic Manager, Rock Island System 
Chicago, Ill 
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MEN AND DOINGS : A Paragraphic Record of the World’s News 


ILL THE SUNKEN HULL of the Mazne in the 

Harbor of Havana remain there forever, or be 
raised by the relic-hunter, or pass over into the owner- 
ship of Cuba, or be taken care of by the United States 
in memory of its historic associations? The question 
has come again somewhat to the front by the announce- 
ment that the time wherein the government was en- 
titled to raise and redeem the wreck has lapsed and that 
by law it now passes into the hands of the Cubans. 
Should the American people really care to lift up the 








Present Appearance of the old “Maine” in Havana Harbor 


poor old hull and give it some more hospitable home— 
or should some inventor more clever than any that 
has yet volunteered be found who can lift it up—it 
is not regarded as probable that the island people 
will protest. 


I ove agp AMONG THE COLLEGES, perhaps 
much more exaggerated in the reading than it 
appears in actual fact, has been proclaimed from sev- 
eral institutions in addition to the one from which the 
professor was dismissed several weeks ago, the magni- 
tude of the exhibit varying in each instance with the 

int of view of the person giving the information. 

he disclosures follow with interesting neighborliness 
upon the charges of excessive card-playing and gam- 
bling in social circles, and with somewhat more remote 
separation the more radical declarations as to the ‘‘dan- 
ger of the drink evil’’ in the same circles. Now has 
come from a person no less prominent than the Gov- 
ernor of Nebraska the following, apropos of the same 
subjects: ‘‘There are some things in our civilization 
that are breeding disaster for future generations. The 
dance, the card game and the theatre are among these 
things, and tae greatest joy of my life has been that 
I have had the courage to resist such worldly tempta- 
tions.” , 


NTIRELY ASIDE FROM the critical situation in 

Venezuela, which changes its face with every turn 
of the calendar, peace gives indications of. trying to 
break its moorings in four or five parts of the world 
simultaneously. Whether it will eventually get away 
and convert itself into some form of slaughter depends 
very largely upon the cunning of statesmen and the 
relative impressiveness of national prestige. The worst 
and most threatening situation is in Macedonia, where a 
long-smothered fire is licking its way up through the 
covering smudge, and where Russia, Austria and Tur- 
key are involved in the possible outburst. The other 
troubles are in Central America, where the spirit of 
revolution and of inter-republican jealousy has never 
yet been able to sit comfortably for any length of time 
on the chair of amity; in South America, where the 
buffer state of Acré, small enough to be stuffed in 
Brazil’s pocket but important — perhaps to be 
some day the gateway between the German sphere of 
influence in the north and the British and Italian 
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Macedonian Irregulars on the Frontier 


spheres of influence in the south of the Continent, is 
leading swiftly toward a boundary fight between Brazil 
and her neighbor Bolivia; in China, where the restless 
Boxer continues to hate the foreigner and to prepare to 
demonstrate that he, and not the powers that recently 
wept as they rode into the violated precincts of Peking, 
is the real government; and, finally, in the black king- 
dom of Abyssinia, where Menelek, the monarch, has 
put the French minister out of his diplomatic pasture 
and has declared that he does not care if his action 
offends the might of the Gallic republic. 


ae 


URIOSITY TO GET BEHIND the scenes of litera- 

ture stalks as close to the heels of each succeeding 
prominent author as to the heels of the actor. Popular 
conception has it that every strongly accentuated char- 
acter in a recent bit of fiction must have an “‘original’”’ 
—a sort of artist’s model from whom the author ob- 
tained inspiration. The original ‘‘Dooley’’ and_ the 
original ‘‘David Harum,”’ of course, have ee figured 
in the public print. Within the last few weeks: some 
one has,discovered the original ‘‘Mrs. Wiggs’’ and duly 
photographed the original ‘‘cabbage patch.’’’ Both Mrs. 
Wiggs and the patch are stated to be in actual existence 
in the suburbs of Louisville, the writer’s home; the 
former being an old lady who now goes about ‘with 
a chip on her shoulder and a feeling of wrath in her 
heart’”’ because she has been made so public a charac- 
ter, and the latter—the patch—being nothing more ro- 
mantic than ‘‘sixteen acres of commons,”’ the extension 
of an unfinished street at the ragged end of the city. 
The old lady who is presumed to have helped Miss 
Hegan to her excellently humorous ideas is bothered 
to death with curiosity-seekers and looks forward daily 
to the hour when her son “‘Jimmy”’ can return from 
his work to rid her of visitors and intruders. 


At = FIGHTING BOTH underground and over- 
ground, with money and with legislation, with their 
own fortunes and with those of others, the Amalgamated 
Copper Company and Mr. F. Heinze of Butte have at 
length emerged with laurels of reluctantly conceded 
peace in both hands, and there is prospect now that 
copper will have a chance either to go its own way— 
the way of supply and demand—or the way that the 
syndicate may choose to send it. Mr. Heinze was the 
last ‘‘independent”’ mine-owner of any magnitude who 
insisted upon remaining outside of the pool, Senator 
Clark, with his enormously rich Arizona properties, 
having joined forces with the combine nearly a year 
ago. Heinze is a man of infinite resolution and in- 
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At the Mouth of a Copper Mine 


domitable Teutonic pugnacity. For him to have re- 
mained permanently ‘‘unattached’’ would have been a 
serious jarring element in the harmony of any combine, 
however far-reaching. 


N INCIDENT ENTIRELY fragmentary but not 

without interest is reported to CoLLIER’s from 
the Hawaiian Islands. It is described as a band con- 
cert heard over an area of six thousand miles. The 
leader of the Territorial band, one of the famous musi- 
cal organizations which have been heard in almost all 
countries of the world, finding himself unable to visit 
the islands as thoroughly as he would have liked to 
do, arranged with the telephone company to place a 
huge transmitter in the room where one of his concerts 
was being given and to notify all telephone subscribers 
throughout the islands that by going to their ‘phones 
at the given hours they could have the benefit of the 
music. The scheme is stated to have worked out with 
remarkable success. The leader of the band was Cap- 
tain H. Berger. Government officials eighty miles 
from Hilo; where the concert was given, listened to 
the programme with manifest satisfaction. 


|, pce gee INTERESTS, having passed through a 
siege of organization. difficulties and of contentions 
between nines for the engagement and release of play- 
ers, have resolved themselves into a state of most ex- 
cellent promise for the forthcoming season. Instead 
of a decline in aged esteem, the old game seems to 
have a deeper hold than ever, and this year’s play 
opens with an estimated total of; over two thousand 
professional players engaged, a record that is without 
precedent. 


oo HAVE MADE SOME successes during 
February that lie snug up to the goals for which 
the laboring interests are struggling; in other cases 
they have set machinery free that touches in active 
fashion the — of popular control of any ten- 
dency toward disorder. gS | in Canada, the 
street car employés of Montreal, after a strike of al- 
most record briefness, secured both recognition of the 


union and an increase of wages. It was all effected 
without physical flare-up or battle-gauging of any sort 
other than a mutual show of numerical strength and 
power of unity in action. Further south, in Connecti- 
cut, on the other hand, the disorders of the Waterbury 
street-car strike, although less than five score of men 
altogether are involved, have been renewed, and the 
Legislature' has been resorted to with a bill to render 
personally liable every person participating in any riot- 
ing or disturbance of the public order. In the West, 
the South Bend, Ind., street-car strikers have ceased to 
provoke or to be the cause of outbreaks, but the ends 





Militia on Guard at Car Barn, Waterbury 


of the strike remain ungained, and those who look for 
encouragement must jump from Montreal to the still 
further West before they see the things that please 
the ambition of the men of wages and foreshadow 
something better than strife as a means of making 
mutual progress for employé and employer. In and 
about and beyond the Missouri River railroad workers 
have been threatening walk-outs for nearly a year—not 
fragmentary and local walk-outs, but affairs that might 
involve the entire scope of Western transportation facili- 
ties. The long-pending strike of the boilermakers on 
the Union Pacific had almost overflowed to the South- 
ern Pacific, and latterly demands for increase of pay 
had been passed up to headquarters in the Missouri 
Pacific and the ‘‘Katy’’ (Missouri, Kansas & Texas) 
lines. It seemed to require only the making of such 
positive refusals by the two latter roads as have been 
continuously given by the president of the Union 
Pacific to precipitate a tie-up throughout the West. 
Fortunately, however, after a series of conferences, 
participated in by the heads of the railroads and of the 
employés’ unions, the ‘‘Katy’’ road yielded, giving the 
men their proposed increase of fifteen per cent, and, at 
the time CoLLIER’s WEEKLY went to press, the Missouri 
Pacific appeared about to take similar action. Hostile 
elements, also, had been seeking to make it seem un- 
likely that the United Mine Workers and the bitumi- 
nous coal operators would be able to agree upon a wage 
schedule for the succeeding year; but, as if in keeping 
with the spirit of compromise exhibited by the Western 
railways, the agreement was reached and there is no 
longer apprehension of a strike in the soft-coal fields. 


RUSTS ARE PUSHING on toward open fight in 

other places than in Congress, Texas having sus- 
tained its own bold challenge of trusts in general by a 
decision of the ar pom Court ruling out of the State 
two large cotton-oil syndicates, and the Governor of the 
State having come to the front with publicity proposals 
similar to those which have met with preliminary favor 
at the National Capital. In Colorado the Live-Stock 
Growers’ Association have formally begun the crusade 
which they had threatened, though in a somewhat al- 
tered manner from that mentioned in previous issues 
of this paper. Indeed, in its way, the association’s 
proposal is unique enough to be long remembered. It 
consists in openly fathering before the Colorado Legis- 
lature a bill applying the Littlefield principles of pub- 
licity to corporations operating in the State, but with 
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A Spring Round-up on a large Cattle Ranch 


the law so drawn as to be especially applicable to insti- 
tutions of the nature of the packing trust. Not satis- 
fied with urging the proposal within the State in which 
the president of the association lives, the promoters 
of the legislation have sent copies of the bill to all gov- 
ernors, urging them to recommend similar legislation 
to their own assemblies. 
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Chartreuse 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


THIS LIQUEUR TAKES PRECE- 

DENCE AT ALL FIRST-CLASS 

HOTELS AND CAFES AS INCOM- 

PARABLY THE HIGHEST-GRADE 

CORDIAL—THE ONLY ONE 

MADE BY THE CARTHUSIAN 

MONKS OF THE GRANDE CHAR- 

TREUSE, GRENOBLE, FRANCE. 

NO AFTER-DINNER CORDIAL 

EQUALS IT IN QUALITY AND 

FLAVOR. 

At first-classWine Merchants,Grocers, Hotels, Cafés, 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 

Sole Agents for United States. 
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COAL MINE 


HON.TV POWDERLY 


JUST PUBLISHED 


A wonderfully interesting 
story of COAL from the time of 
its first discovery—the COAL 
question from beginning to end. 
Will the price of HARD COAL 
decline again? Important facts 
regarding a COAL MINE. The 
enormous profit and what it 
means to own an interest in an 
ANTHRACITE COAL proper- 
ty, and how to obtain such an 
interest. A limited number of 
copies will be MAILED FREE 
upon request to 


T. V. POWDERLY 
100 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
























A high-class 
self-regulating 
incubator on 
a small scale. 
Fifty egg ca- 
pacity. Heat, 
moisture and ventilation automatically 
and perfectly controlled. Price only $6.80. 
Send for the Wooden Hen Book; mailed 
free, together with a book containing 14 
colored views and telline all about the 
EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR, if you name 
this paper. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Illinois 
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DEAFNESS 
CURED 


Louisville ma 
device that i 


ing—Fits perfectly, comfortably 
and does not show 


Since the discovery of a Louisville man it is no 


longer necessary for any deaf pe: 
trumpet, a tube or any such old-fashioned device, 
for it is now possible for any one to hear perfect- 
ly by a simple invention that fits in the ear and 
cannot be detected. The honor belongs to Mr. 
George H. Wilson, of Louisville, who was him- 


self deaf, and n 
calls it Wilson 
built on the stri 
ing no metal of 
every respect. 


it, but nevertheless it collects all sound waves and 


diverts them ag. 
to hear perfectl 


natural ear drums are partially or entirely de- 
stroyed, perforated, scarred, relaxed or thickened. 
It fits any ear from childhood to old age, and 
aside from the fact that it does not show, it never 
causes the hearer irritation, and can be used with 


comfort day or 
It will cure d 


how acquired, whether from catarrh, scarlet fever, 
typhoid or brain fever, measles, whooping cough, 
gathering in the ear, shocks from artillery or 
through accidents. It not only cures but stays the 
progress of deafness and all roaring and buzzing 
i It does this in a simple, sure, and scien- 


noises 
tific way. The 


Let every person who needs this at once send 
to the company for its 190 pag’ 


can have free. 
son’s Common 


many bona fide letters from numerous users in the 
United States, Canada, Mexico, England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, Wales, Australia, New Zealand, 


Tasmania, Indi 
in every statio 
lawyers, merch 


the truth about the benefits to be derived from 
the use of this wonderful little device. 
find among them the names of people in your own 
town or state, and you are at liberty to write to 
any of them you wish and secure their opinion as 
to the merits of the only scientific ear drums for 
restoring the hearing to its normal condition. 

Write today and it will not be long before you 
are again hearing. Address, for the free book 
and convincing evidence, Wilson Ear Drum Co., 
638 Todd Building, Louisville, Ky., U. S. A. 


190 page book FREE; tells all about it 


n originates a simple little 
nstantly restores the hear- 





rson to carry a 


ow hears as well as anyone. He 
’s Common Sense Ear Drun, is 
ctest scientific principles, contain- 
any kind, and is entirely new in 
It is so small that no one can see 


ainst the drum-head causing you 
y. It will do this even when the 


night. 
van mol in any person no matter 


effect is immediate. 


e book, which you 
It describes and illustrates Wil- 
Sense Ear Drums and contains 


a. These letters are from people 
n of life, clergymen, physicians, 
ants, society ladies, etc., and tell 


You will 
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TO CALIFORNIA £158,792 
A beautiful book of 208 pages, profusely illustrated 
with pen drawings by McCutcheon and others, describing 
the delights of a trip to winterless California over the 
SANTA FE on the luxurious California Limited, through 
picturesque New Mexico and Arizona. This book and & 
pamphlet aboutGrand eo of Arizona mailed for 10 ets. 
Address Chicago 


Gen. Pass. 


ico A. T. & 8. F. R’y, 











IT’S 


when an Ertel 








A WONDER 


that anybody would trust eggs to a hen with all 
the chances of breaking and leaving the nest, 


Incubator is so cheap. The sim- 


plest, most effective small hatcheris the 


Hatching Wonder 


Has all the improvements of 


We pay the freight. 

the book full of facts and pho- 

tographs; 6c. by mail, prepaid. 
GEO. ERTEL CO. 




















A RARE CHANCE 


Improved New York City Building Lots 


25x100 feet, at prices ranging from 400 to 500 Dollars in the 
Model Section of Hollis 
Borough of Queens, New York City. 20 minutes from 34th St. and 


City Hall, nearer than Harlem. Streets macadamized, side 
walks, shade trees, electric lights, gas, city water, fire hydrants. 
Fine public school, library, assembly hall, stores, etc. Values guar- 
anteed to double within 5 years. Liberal terms, and discount on 
cash sales. For particulars, maps, etc., address 


HOLLIS REAL ESTATE CO., 309-311 East 59th St., New York 


INCUBATORS and 

: BROODERS 

Satisfaction guaranteed or your money 
back. Send 10 cents postage for great poul- 
try book just issued, explaining remark- 
able guarantee under which we sell. 

Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co. 
Box B-195, Quincy, Ll. 
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The Old Circus Man 


VERY ONE who ever 

E saw a country circus 
remembers the stout 
gentleman with the high 
silk hat and the diamond 
stud who was forever 
dashing about the circus 
ounds in a top-buggy. 
e belonged to a type 
now almost extinct, and 
his title has passed away 
mes )} in this day of specialists. 
Charles H. Day He was not a manager or 
an impresario or a theat- 

rical magnate—he was a ‘‘showman,”’ and his 
trade was the ‘‘show business.’’ For nearly 
half the year he followed the white tents. 
| Every morning he was up at break of day, 
harnessed his own horse, had the tents 
pitched, the ring made, and saw that the 
horses were groomed and the cages cleaned 
for the morning street parade. Incidentally, 
| he usually had a wrangle with the Mayor 
| over the price he was to pay for the license, 
| and quelled several riots between the town 
| toughs and his own tentinen. He knew their 
| 
| 
| 
| 








quarrels and their love affairs, and he was of 
necessity mixed up in all of them. If we ex- 
cept the grand opera singers, there is no class 
so difficult to handle as circus people. They 
lead a life of their own apart from the rest of 
the world, and it is a life ever full of variety, 
excitement, dramatic incident, and real. hu- 
man interest. 

Charles H. Day is the last of the famous 
‘“‘showmen,"’ and it is the data he picked up 
in his twenty-two years in the business that 
make his stories of circus life so interesting 
to-day. Incidentally, he managed theatrical 
attractions, which varied from the old-time 
minstrelsy of W. S. Cleveland to the great 
Laura Keene. 

In the famous battle for supremacy be- 
tween the Barnum and Forepaugh shows, 
which was fought out on the bill-boards, Mr. 
Day in describing the Forepaugh circus com- 
bined adjectives in a manner which at the 

| time gave him a name akin to some of the 
| best comic writers of to-day. Mr. Day, how- 
ever, regards his greatest success not as a 
word-painter, but as the creator of the ‘Ten 
Thousand Dollar Beauty” idea. The fortu- 
nate lady who was supposed to have won 
the prize was really not very beautiful and 
| looked most uncomfortable as she was pa- 
raded through the streets perched high on 
| an elephant’s back, but as an advertisement 
she was a sensational success and played a 
most important part in the classic war of the 
circuses. 
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Is This the Secret? 


AN INCIDENT THAT MAY THROW 
LIGHT ON GERMANY’S INTENTIONS 


By A. Maurice Low 


N 1900 an American went to Berlin to study 
| | a certain phase of German politics. He 
carried with him letters of introduction 
| from men of the highest standing in this coun- 
try, which quickly placed him ex rapport with 
leading German statesmen and government 
officials. 

One day, in a call made upon an official who 
is close to the Emperor, German politics had 
been discussed, when the German official 
turned to his visitor and asked him why so 
many Americans seemed to dislike Germany 
and the Germans. Somewhat bluntly the 
American told him that his people had not 
forgotten the Manila Bay incident; they still 
cherished a lively resentment of the time 
when one word more from Diedrichs would 
have made Dewey open fire on the German 
ships; when England stood side by side with 
Dewey and British and American tars and 
officers clasped hands and Germany looked 
on sullen and defiant. The American also 
told his host that, rightfully or wrongfully, 
the man in the street in the United States 
believed that Germany intended at some 
time in the not distant future to colonize in 
South America, and that America would not 

ermit it until she had staked her all on the 
ortunes of war and had been brought to her 
knees. 

The German denied any such intention and 
attributed the bad feeling to the yellow press 
on both sides of the Atlantic. With the en- 
gaging trankness of an experienced diploma- 
tist who at reaped his cards face up on 
the table, he said in substance: ‘Don’t let 
such canards disturb you. Germany does not 
want a colony in South America.” 


Germany's Actions in China 


The American suggested that Germany dis- 
played a keen desire to obtain a foothold in 
China, and that public men and students of 
affairs in the United States could not disabuse 
their minds of the idea that Germany would 
not rest content until she had obtained a col- 
ony or a coaling station in South America. 

“A colony, no; but a coaling station, yes,” 
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A Producing Mine 
Shipments Reached $103,000.00 
During Development Period 
Management Honest and Exceptionally Competent 
NO PROMOTER STOCKS 
TWENTY-EIGHT MINING AND MILL 
CLAIMS 
We do not promise 200% dividends—but 
investors wil] surely realize large returns. 
For full particulars address 


WIN. Je MORGAN 
FINANCIAL AGENT 
\_ 412 Pabst Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 











Special Values in 
Fine Violins 


Anyone thinking of purchas- 
ing a fine violin should send 
three two cent stamps for our 
Fine Violin Catalogue. It con- 
tains fac-similes of Labels 
printed in colors, “Hints on 
the Proper Adjustment of a 
Violin,” Photo-Engravings of noted violins and a 
complete Descriptive List of the Fine Violins offered 
for sale by us. In our present collection are superb 
instruments at a very low range of prices, besides 
the celebrated Hawley collection of Stradivarius, 
Guarnerius, Amati and other masterpieces. If de- 
sired, several fine violins will be sent direct to 
responsible persons for inspection, or they may be 
ordered direct through the local music dealer. 
Easy monthly payments may be arranged. 


LYON & HEALY 


201 Adams Street, Chicago 
The World’s Largest Music House 
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the German interru 
“T am afraid, Cou 





You will never get your coaling sta- 
tion unl—’”’ and the American hesitated. He 
remembered that he was a guest. 


moved, “or would you rather that I finished 


pted. 
nt,’’ the American replied, 
r get your coaling station. 
octrine would not per- 


tence,’’ said the Count un- 











neta, write today. FRANK P. OLEVELAND, | “that you will neve 
Real Estate Expert, 4811 Adams Express Bldg., Chicago bio! gg the Monroe 
mit it. 
TREES best by Test—78 Years 
aetna oe Ni CASH 
UIT Book free. ere 

Want MORE SALESMEN A Weekly Finish your sen 

STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; lle, N. Y.; Etc 

“The most wonderful medicine for all bron- 


Fac-Simile 
Signature of 





chial affections.” — Hon. Mrs. Perry, Castle 
Grey, Limerick, Ireland. 


BROWNS 


Bronchial 
Troches 


Ahad Maram lle Regn 








it for you? . Well, say, unless we go to war. 
I trust not; we Germans are a peaceful people 
and we do not love to fight, although we have 
the best army in Europe, and before long we 
shall not be despised on the sea. But it is 
not justice that we should be denied coaling 
stations, and it is unworthy of the United 
States to attempt this act of injustice. Coal- 
ing stations we ought to have, coaling sta- 
, | tions-we must have. Let-us,”’ said the Count 








Sells ‘Everything Known in Music’’ 
6 Per Annum 
Taxes Paid 


N order to take care of our rapidly increasing busi- 
| ness, we propose to enlarge our factories at Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, April 1st, 1903, and in order to 
do so, offer for sale, at par, 1000 shares of $100 each 
of our 6 per cent. Treasury Preferred Stock. This 
stock is CUMULATIVE—pays 3 per cent. SEMI- 
ANNUALLY, and the TAXES ARE PAID by the 
Company. Subscriptions will be received until April 
1st, 1903. For particulars address Fred Macey, Chair- 
man, The Fred Macey Company, Ltd., (Makers of 
High Grade Office and Library Furniture), Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 
REFERENCES: Any Agency of Bradstreet or R. 
G. Dun & Co., or any bank in Grand Rapids, 














DROP US A POSTAL—IT WILL SAVE YOU $10.00 


A Big Book Free 


Our Sewing Machine Book 
is the agents’ ~— 

It explains 
the ins and outs of the business— 
how machines are made from the 
ground up, the different styles, 
what they cost to make, systems 
of selling, etc., etc. 

It will save you from $10 to $45 | 
by giving you practical pointers in pur- 
chasing any kind or style of machine. 
Written by a sewing machine man—a 
close associate of Elias Howe the invent- = 
or of the sewing machine. Drop us a postal and the book is y: 
free. Handsomest illustrations showing all styles and samples of 


work, CASH BUYERS’ UNION (Inc.), C47, CHICAGO 


D. an? C. Roses 


are the best. Always on their own roots, Plants sent to any point 
in the United States. Safe arrival guaranteed. 50 years’ exper- 
ience. Flower and Vegetable Seeds a Specialty. 


Write for 

Guide to Rose Culture 
for 1903—the leading Rose Catalogue of America. 172 pages. 
Mailed free. Nearly 1,000 varieties. Tells how to grow them 
and all other desirable flowers. Established 185 70 € h 


1850. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. 


STUDY ELECTRICITY $4.50 


by an effective and cheap method. I give you 287 
pages of studies, 95 diagrams and illustrations, 20 tables and 
complete system of questions and answers, All bound in book 
form for $1.50. Complete course giving you a practical working 
knowledge of electricity in all its branches. Remit today. 
The Acme Publisher, R1017, 153 LaSalle 8t., Chicago 















































CASH for Your PROPERTY 


We can sell your farm, residence, factory, lots or business 

7 for cash, no matter where located. Send description and 

learn how. Money to loan on good mortgages. Estab'd 

in 1893. Offices in principal cities. Highest references. 
A. A. ROTTNER & CO. 

932 Real Estate Trust Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


Be Your Own Boss! 


MANY MAKE $2,000.00 A YEAR 
You have the same chance. Start a Mail Order 
Business at home. We tell you how. Money coming in 
daily. Enormous profits. _——, furnished. Write 
at once for our “Starter” and FREE particulars. 








lightly as he lighted a fresh cigarette, ‘‘re- 





C. W. KRUEGER Co., 155 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 
ey es. 
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BITTERS 


The Worlds Bert Tonic: 
Imported from Trinidad BWI 


22 GOLD MEDALS 
We) Ties] B6 LONDON 
PHILADELPHIA (876 | BUFFALO _ 
VIENNA 873| paris 
CHICAGO 893 | tt 


The Only Genuine 


Unrivalled appetizing tonic and 
wens corrective. Recommended 
by physicians for invalids and con- 
valescents. Lends the aromatic 
fragrance of the tropics to your 
liquor. Beware of cheap domestic 
substitutes and imitations. The 
enuine is made only by Dr. J. G. 
B. Siegert & Sons. 


J. W. WUPPERMANN, Sole Agent 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Do You Contemplate— 


making investments? If so, you need the 
guidance of 


“Investment Securities ” 


the brightest and most reliable financial weekly 
ublished. Latest news from all great gold camps. 
P-TO-DATE reports on all Western securities fur- 
nished free to subscribers. Many of our patrons 
are making from 100 per cent upwards annually. 
You can do likewise. To convince you, we will 
send our paper One Month Free on application to 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES PUB. CO. 
Jacobson Bidg., Denver, Colo. 


ENNEN'S #22205 























RHEUMATISM 


Relieved 
Without Medicine 


Trial Pair of [Magic Foot 
Drafts FREE ON AP- 
PROVAL to anybody. 


TRY THEI. 


Don’t take drugs—most medicine isn’t fit for 
the stomach—but try a modern adaptation of 
a very old principle, and cure yourself. 

Almost every one has soaked his feet in hot 
water to relieve a cold in the head. Magic Foot 
Drafts open the pores of the feet, the largest in 
the body, in the same way, stimulating the ex- 
cretory functions of the skin and enabling it to 
throw off the acid impurities from the system 
through these large pores. 

Magic Foot Drafts relieve rheumatism in 
every part of the body. Here is the reason. 

Every drop of blood in the body passes every 
so often through the feet, where the circulatory 
and nervous systems are exceedingly suscepti- 
ble. 

The Drafts have great power to absorb acid 
poisons from the blood. Each time a contami- 
nated drop of blood passes through the foot the 
Drafts absorb a portion of the acid poison, grad- 
ually but surely purifying the blood—the only 
way to permanently relieve rheumatism, 


If you have rheumatism write us today and 
we will send youa pair of Magic Foot Drafts on 
freetrial. If they relieve you send us One Dol- 
lar. If they don’t, keep your money—the risk 
is ours. We know that they cure to stay cured. 
Write today to the MAGIC FOOT DRAFT 


COLLIERS WEEKLY 


member some time in the future our conver- 
sation of to-day. We must have coaling sta- 
tions,’’ he repeated in a dreamy manner. 

This, you will remember, was in 1900. A 
year later Germany concluded that the claims 
of her subjects against Venezuela could be 
only collected by force and formally notified 
this government that it might. be compelled to 
employ coercive measures against Venezuela, 
but it pledged itself merely to blockade Ven- 
ezuelan ports and not to permanently occupy 
or seize Venezuelan territory. A year elapsed 
before Germany made a move. ~* 

During that year England also reached the 

conclusion that force must be employed 
against Venezuela, and last summer was the 
time set for the naval demonstration. The 
naval authorities when consulted by the For- 
eign Office—and the statement I now make is 
official although no mention of it has appeared 
in print—pointed out that summer was a bad 
time to operate in tropical waters and that 
nothing should be done until late in the win- 
ter. Matters accordingly remained in statu 
quo. 
In the meantime Germany had learned of 
England’s intention and proposed that they 
should make a joint demonstration against 
Venezuela. Official documentary evidence 
proves that the first suggestion of joint ac- 
tion came from Germany. What induce- 
ments were brought to bear upon England 
to accept German co-operation no one outside 
of a small official circle knows. It may be, 
as the newspapers have suggested, that the 
Kaiser was able to influence his uncle the 
King when he visited him at Sandringham 
last summer; but it is more probable, as 1 
have been informed, that when Germany 
made the proposal England could not point- 
edly snub Germany by declining it and say- 
ing in effect that she preferred to go about 
her debt-collecting expedition without assist- 
ance, and weakly yielded. 


Questionable Sincerity 


Remembering the conversation recorded in 
the beginning of this article one may question 
the sincerity of German motives. Here was 
an opportunity to ascertain whether the 
Monroe Doctrine was merely a bogie set up 
to frighten off timid European children, or 
whether it was a real thing, a very terrible 
thing when its fury was aroused. German 
had cast an anchor to windward by her alli- 
ance with England, and that alliance enabled 
her to do what it would have been unsafe to do 
alone. It must be recollected that although 
Europe had heard much talk of the Monroe 
Doctrine the discussion was always academic. 
The Monroe Doctrine has not been invoked 
since 1864, when Napoleon III. made his fool- 
hardy attempt to set up a monarchy in Mex- 
ico. The time was perhaps opportune to 
learn whether the Monroe Doctrine of 1903 
was the Monroe Doctrine of 1864. Perhaps 
also the long-coveted desire to acquire a 
coaling station might be gratified. There 
was much to win and little to lose. Germany 
never intended to make war or to provoke 
the United States beyond endurance. It was 
a diplomatic game to be played with all the 
seriousness that a skilful player knows how 
to simulate. 


The Lion’s Mouth 


HE LION’S MOUTH is a depart- 
’ | 4 ment of COLLIER’s WEEKLY which 

distributes monthly prizes, aggre- 
gating in value $329.00, with op- 
portunities for cumulative win- 
nings, the greatest. of .which 
amounts to $1,000 in cash. The 
prizes in the February contest are 
awarded for answers to the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1, Which of the four numbers published in 
February do you like best, and which do you like 
least, and why? 

2. Which article in these four numbers do you 
like best, and which do you like least, and why? 

8. Which story do you like best, and which do 
you like least, and why; and are you reading 
the serial? 

4, Which drawing (this includes the cover) do 
you like best, and which do you like least, and 
why? 

5. Which photograph, or series of photographs, 
do you like best, and which do you like least, 
and why? 

6. Which department in CCLLIER’s WEEKLY 
do you like best, and which do you like least, 
and why? 

7. Which feature of the Household Number do 
you like best, and which do you like least, and 
why? 

8. What feature of COLLIER’s WEEKLY, if any, 
is not to your liking? 

9. What suggestion can you make that, in your 
opinion, will improve COLLIER’s WEEKLY? 

10. What publication, apart from COLLIER’s 
WEEKLY, do you like best, and why? 


There is a booklet which tells all about this 
competition, and which may be had upon re- 
quest with a remittance of four cents for 

ostage. The book is exquisitely illustrated 
in colors by C. D. Gibson, Edward Penfield, 
Frederic Remington, Henry Hutt and many 
others. Address your request for it to THE 
Lion’s Moutn, 416 West Thirteenth Street, 
New York City. 























Can 
You Sell 
Securities ? 


THE AMERICAN FINANCE & SECU- 
RITIES COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


engaged in selling high-class se- . 
curities to investors, through 
agents, wishes to secure men of 
Sharather, energy and integrity 
to represent it as agents, district 
managers, &c. 

It is the foremost and strong- 
est company in the country op- 
erating in this field, in this 
manner, and offers an excep- 
tional opportunity to men of 
the above class to. build up a 
permanent and _ remunerative 
business, Full particulars upon 
application. 


American Finance & Securities Company 
13-21 Park Row, New York 























Something New! 


We are now selling base sections for our sectional hock-cases 
equipped with drawers—nice, neat and convenient—suitable 
for magazines, odd articles, etc., at small expense. 


“MACEY” pook-cases 
(Patented) 


Received the Gold 
Medal—the highest 
awards at both the 
Pan-American and 
Charleston Exposi- 
tions. They are 
better made than 
any other sectional 
bockease ever pro- 
duced, and are sold 
direct to the user 
at about the same 
price charged for 
ordinary bookcases, 


Price $1.00 
Per Section 
and upwards, ac- 
cording to the style 

and finish. - 
We allow freight 
to all points east of 
the Mississippi and 
north of Tenp-ssee 
and NorthCarol.na. 
Points beyond on an 
equal basi 


Dass. 
Ask for catalogue 
“LE” 
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THE FRED MACEY CO.,Ltd.,Grand Rapids,Mich. 


Makers of High-Grade Office and Library Furni- 
ture, including the Most Complete Lines of Card 
Index Systems and Sectional Filing Cabinets 
BRANCHES : 
New York, 343 Broadway. Boston, 178 Federal Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 13th and Market Streets. 
Cuicaco, N. Y. Life Bldg. 












Pabst beer 


IS always pure 


Brewed from carefully selected barley and hops—never permitted to 
leave the brewery until properly aged. 














RESTORES EYESIGHT 


“ACTINA,” A MARVELOUS DISCOVERY 
THAT CURES ALL AFFLICTIONS OF THE 
EYE WITHOUT CUTTING OR DRUGGING 


There is no need for cutting, drugging or prob- 
ing the eye for any form of disease. There is no 
risk or experimenting, as thousands of people 
have beén cured of blind- 
ness, failing eyesight, cat- 
aracts, granulated lids, 
sw and other afflictions of the 
B eye through this grand 
discovery, when eminent 
oculists termed the cases 
incurable. 

~ r Mrs, A. L. Hows, Tully, N. Y., 
writes: “‘ Actina removed cataracts from both my eyes. I can 
read well without glasses, ' Am 65 years old.” 

Rosert Baker, 80 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill., writes: ‘I 
should have been blind had I not used Actina.”’ 

Actina is sent on trial, postpaid. If you will send 
your name and address to the New York & London 
Electric Association, Dept. 20 B,.929 Walnut Street, 
Kansas City, Mo., you will receive free, a valuable 
book, Prof. Wilson’s Treatise on the Eye and on 
Disease in general, and you can rest assured that 
— eyesight and hearing will be restored, no matter 

ow many doctors have failed. 
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MARSHALL’S «SAVINGS 


BANK” idea is an evolution 


YOU ARE GIVEN POSSESSION of a GENUINE 
DIAMOND VALUED at FIVE TIMES the amount 
of your DEPOSIT. YOUR DEPOSIT CANNOT 
EXCEED THE VALUE of the DIAMOND. DIA- 
MONDS are the BEST COLLATERA®.. They can 
always be turned into cash. They are the only 
securities or merchandise that DID NOT DEPRE- 
CILATE in value wre the panic of 1893. 

WE PAY 4% INTEREST ON ALL DEPOSITS 
and in addition you have the pleasure of WEAR- 
ING A DIAMOND. 

Before you invest a cent or contract any liability, we send a 
DIAMOND FOR INSPECTION. If not the BEST VALUE 
YOU CAN GET for the price quoted, RETURN IT ‘AT 
OUR EXPENSE. 

TWO BOOKS. Our “SAVINGS BANK” book and our 
book about diamonds will be sent for the asking. 

GEO. E. MARSHALL, Dept. 11, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Reference—First National Bank of Chicago. 








Deservedly The 
Renowned Whiskey 
of the World 


be 


MARK 
Hunter HUNTERRY Pare 
Baltimore and 
Rye : Mellow 

















The American Gentleman’s Whiskey 
and for ladies obliged to use a 


stimulant this is THE Whiskey 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


























COMPANY, RR 21, Oliver Building, Jackson, 
Mich. Send no money—only your name. 
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JOHN M. SMYTH CO., DearSms: I 


received the handsome Fountain Pen you sent 
me as & pr 
away such an «pensive pen for solittle trouble. Name 


A Fine Fountain Pen Free ! 






a few of your friends. We want assistance and pay liberally for it. If you do not need the Fountain Pen, let your son, daughter or some friend get it. It’s a beauty, finely 
made, with heautifully figured composition barrel and turned cap, complete, with 14K heavy gold plated pen and patent ink filler. Ink flows as freely and evenly as in any 
fountain per at any price. 50,000 given away since June. Every user delighted. R 

rite for full particulars, or fill out this slip and mail to us. 
JOHN M. SMYTH CO., Chicago—I would like to have one of your 


{ don’t see how you can give | Fountain Pens, Please let me hear from you by return mail. 


ead what people say : 


You send no money, you sell nothing, but we give the 
pen absolutely FREE &s A PRESENT. 

advance our business and not a scheme to sell something or 
abstract money from your pocket. Our object is to create 
a demand for our Mammoth 1100-page catalogue of general , 


JOHN M. SMYTH CO., Gentiewex—lI received the fine Fountain Pen you 
made me a present of, and hereby tender my deepest thanks for same, as I outl 
I have been more than repaid for my trouble. 


This is a plan to 


merchan- 
diseand we 
want you 
to put us in 
commun i- 
cation with 


idei 
Cuas, Piumiey, Tyre, Mich. 








Many thanks f- ‘be gift. 
Ricn«r» J’sumer, Fredonia, N.Y. | Post Office 
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Hair Wealth and Health 


The wealth of your hair depends upon the 
health of your hair. A healthy condition: of 
the scalp is impossible unless you periodically 
cleanse it thoroughly. 

FAIRBANK’S GLYCERINE TAR Soap 
is unequalled for this purpose. It makes a 
rich, creamy lather, thoroughly cleanses the 
scalp, feeds and tones the hair follicles, 
disperses dandruff and leaves the hair soft 
and glossy. 

A superior article, too, for toilet and bath, 
as well as an excellent remedy for any disease 
of the skin and scalp. Its mild- |. wana 
ness combined with antiseptic of the quality 
and curative qualities render it gf nnd agg 
the safest and most hygienic 
Soap for every toilet use. 
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THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Dept. N., Chicago. 
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CALENDAR FREE! AWS 


to gold circles from 10 Fairbank Glycerine Tar Soap cartons, 
or 20c in stamps will secure the Fairy Plate Calendar for 1903. 
This is the handsomest and most artistic Calendar creation of the 
year. Besides the Calendar proper, it contains four perfect litho- 
graphic reproductions of hand-painted Vienna plates. Send to-day. 
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